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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 


mn 
Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mine Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made 
the Edison the Standard 
Electric Mine Lamp of 
America. Over 120,000 
in use. 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N. 


certainty in mine production. 


The only storage 
battery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


Use Edison Batteries 


mn 
Battery 
Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
reliable service, day in 
and day out. You can 
depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request. 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


Detroit 
Kansas City 


New York 
Seattle 


Boston 


New Orleans 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 
Philadelphia 


Los Angeles 
Washington 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Our product is now restricted 
to Government, Mine and Rail- 
road Business. 


As the demands from these 
sources get heavier we find some 


new way of increasing our output 
and shall continue to see 


to it that our obligations 
to the Mines are properly 
taken care of. 


It is necessary, however, to 
have the actual specifications 
on our books and we urge this 
for the operators’ protection. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 


WYOMING-MAYARI 
EDGEY 
SS 
| 


Rock Drill Steel : 
Hollow and Solid 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


IN ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Exclusive Improvements in this Machine Won the World’s 
Largest Order for Gyratory Crushers 


Sixteen 14’ Machines, Capacity, 80 Tons Per Hour Each 
A Crushing Triumph for the 


SUPERIOR-McCULLY GYRATORY CRUSHER 


(PATENTED) 


This record-breaking order was awarded the Power & Mining 
Machinery Works by 


The Chile Exploration Co. 


Chuquicamata, Chile, S. A. 
A New Machine—Original Design with 
Exclusive Features 
Get Full Details 
We would like all mining men to know this remarkable machine. 


Bulletin with full description and illustrations on request. Send for it. 
BUILT IN 8 SIZES TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 


Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation 
115 Broadway, New York 
Power and Mining Machinery Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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VULCAN HOISTS 


A Sure Guarantee of 
Uninterrupted Operation 


With Vulcan Hoists there 
can be no loss of man-power 
or of time because of hoist 
trouble. ‘‘Vulcans” are Safe, 
Quick, Sure. 

There is no mechanical 
chance for accident. They One of several vepest orders) 
cannot overtravel in either direction. Cannot be started in wrong direction. Can- 
not operate above a given maximum speed. Approach top or bottom landing 
with speed retarded. Twenty-nine safety control 
features that assure greatest constant production. 

Vulcan Hoists have been the best for 65 years. 

There’s a Vulcan for your particular needs. Get 
in touch with our engineers. They are ready to 
help you on your hoist problems without obligation. 


Vulcan Iron Works 
1736 MAIN STREET 


Wilkes-Barre Pennsylvania 


Way gs 


A Message 
from the 


Flag 


EHOLD within my 
folds the most im- 
pressive moving pic- 


ture ever produced within 
this land of ours. . Look 
closely at my brilliant stars, 
one for each State in our 
beloved Union. Can you 
not see the war-gates ajar and the soldiers marching off to battle in ever increas- 
ing columns? See how the twinkle of my stars is brightened by the joyous 
tears of mothers and loved ones, as they bravely wave their hands in farewell. 


Glance down my pure white stripes, the roadways of justice and right, and 
see the men marching with squared shoulders, heads erect and the light of 
freedom in their eyes. The red stripes alongside the marching columns repre- 
sent the life-blood that proudly will be given for civilization. These men will 
form a part of the wave that will roll back the barbarous principle of the 
Huns; roll it back to Berlin and, please God, even beyond into the North Sea, 
there to drown forever that damnable principle that transforms men into the 
fou est fiends of hell, causing them to rape, mutilate, burn, pillage and destroy. 


When the unspeakable crimes against little children, helpless women and 
wounded men shall have been crushed out, and not until then, these gallant 
men will return. Then again a picture will be revealed within my folds The 
fighting hosts will pass back through the war-gates into glorious peace and 
my stars will twinkle with renewed joy and gladness. 


And now, as you raise your eyes to see me wave over the land of the free, 
does there not come a voice to your conscience, saying: 

“T REPRESENT THE SPIRIT OF THE DEAD AND THE FLESH 
OF THE LIVING WHO ARE TODAY MAKING THE WORLD SAFE 


FOR YOU AND YOURS. WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO AID IN THE 
STRUGGLE?” 


What must your feelings be if, in truth, you now answer: 
** I have not even bought a Thrift Stamp!’’ 


Epwin 


CALIFORNIA METAL PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The Hancock Jig will take 
the tailings at to 
and give clean concen- 
trates. 


It will handle 100 to 800 
tons per 24 hours equally 
well. A very successful 
coarse concentrating ma- 
chine. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Min‘ng Machinery Dept., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE—coated with a special 
Water and Air-tight Compound that resists hard wear and increases 
its life. It is Mildew, Water and Flame-proof. 


100% EFFICIENT ! 


EFFICENC Y—Maximum Result with Minimum Expenditure 


We guarantee Service, plus—Satisfaction, Dependability, Durability. 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Punctuality 


Promotes 


Production 


Install a Federal Electric Mine Siren and you will find that it in- 
cicases production by bringing your men to work on time. Its weird, 
penetrating screech wakens your men instantly—far as well as near. No 
confusion with other signals is possible—they ‘now it as their call. The 
Federal Electric Mine Siren costs practically nothing to maintain. Its 
cost for current consumed averages $2 per year. It’s always ready for / 
instant service at a touch of the switch, located wherever you desire. / 


For Emergencies— Lo 
> > Please send 
In case of Fire or Accident, the penetrating Use This Rb ~~. 
unmistakable warning of the Federal Siren is in- mation about 
valuable. By bringing help quickly, it may avert Coupon DP ar lar 
disaster. hel mines using them— 

pric etc. 
Send this Coupon to your dealer or job- P Our workmen live within 
ber, or if you prefer, direct to us for names 4 radius of miles. 
of Mines using Federal Sirens, prices and Pe 
Federal Sign System (Electric) iia 
Lake and Desplaine Sts. Chicago 
Branches in all Large Cities 
af Mining Congress Journal 
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AWARDED 

For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, --oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


RUBBER COVERED WIRE 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 
Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’ labora- 
tories. Ignition wire 
for autos, motor boats 
and aeroplanes. 

Send for bcoklet fully 
describing. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions. assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est neriod of usage. 

Thespecifications of 
are adequate 
or the most extreme 
requirements of in- Made by 
door use in 
structures as well as 
: structures as well as American Steel & Wire Company 
Send booklet Chicago New York Cleveland 
fully describing. Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


oo 0 
Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 
Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 

GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


A Wires 

Ope 
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Novo 10 h. p. 
Kerosene Engine 


Novo Type 
M Hi 


loist 


ENGINES 
AND OUTFITS 


For Mine Development 


The Novo Type M Hoisting Outfit is especially 
built for small mines and mine developing work. 
Special care has been taken to make this hoist 
simple to operate, and dependable in every way. 
This is only one of the many types and sizes of 
Novo Hoists. 

Novo Air Compressor Outfits and Pumping Out- 
fits are built complete with Novo Engines. They 
meet, within the range of their capacity, many 
mining needs. 

Novo Type U Pumping Outfits are compact, 
portable, double-acting Pumps, driven by Novo 
Back-geared Engines, for pressures up to 500 Ibs. 

Novo Triplex Pumbing outfits are outside- 
packed Pumps driven by Novo Engines. They are 
made for varying high pressures. All Novo Out- 
fits are complete in themselves and ready to run. 

Novo Outfits are so simple in operation that 
almost any workman can run one of them. Novo 
Engines are furnished to run on gasoline or kero- 
sene or distillate. 


Prompt delivery may be had. For further information write us. 
AJOVO ENGINE CO. 
Clurence E. Bement. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr 


856 Porter Street, Lansing, Michigan 
Chicago Office: 800 Old Colony Bldg. 


Novo Type U 
Pumping O.1!%t 
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For Made in 
| Handling Single 
| Cars and 
Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horse power Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal_Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


| Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holines’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’jAutomatic Car Lifts for miae bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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Consider The Future 


In Providing for the Present Crisis 


The millions of extra tons demanded for immediate use require modern gather- 
ing equipment that can be installed quickly, without interfering with maximum 
production from your present equipment. 


Standardized Ironton Storage Battery Locomotives will not only measure up to 
the requirements of the present crisis, but will insure low cost and permanent 
satisfaction in operation for years to come. 


Installation of Irontons can be quickly accomplished Whether you plan to discard mules or modernize the 
without interfering with present methods in use. They mechanical gathering and haulage equipment now in use, 
can be operated on almost any kind of track—require no there's an Ironton Storage Battery Locomotive that will 
bonded rails or trolley wires, and consume less current rove a profitable investment for both Present and 
than locomotives that require these expensive accessories. el needs. 
Irontons cost less for upkeep and care than do the mules Irontons are the product of a modern factory devoted ex- 
they displace, and they increase the efficiency of workmen clusively to the manufacture of Storage Bi attery Loco- 
through improved sanitary conditions and elimination of motives. The use of standard jigs and gauges make all 
drudgery. parts of each type interchangable, and duplicate parts 


are quickly available from stock. 


For quick action wire our nearest office. A representative will submit definite in- 
formation on the adaptability of Ironton Locomotives to conditions in your mines. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE CO., Main office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


Branc - Offices.—1116 ange Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. ck Exchange Bldg., 314 N. 4th St., St s, Mo. 408 Gas & Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 69 Columbia 
St... Sea ttle, Wash. 584 Union Arcade Bk ig., ttsburgh, Pa. Pineville, Ky. 


ROMTON 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES Size 
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ROEBLING WIRE ROPE 
FOR THE MINE 
ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Agencies and Branches: 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 


Mine Ropes HAZARD 
OF QUALITY 
for Wi ) 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, WwW I RE 
INSULATED 


PATENT “KILINDO” WIRES « CABLES 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte HAZARD MFG CO 
Rope Co. WILKES-BARRE PA 
RACINE AVENUE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


533 CANAL STREET IstNAT’LBANK 65f2 W ADAMS ST 
KENOSHA, WISC. 
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ELIANCE 


LEATHER BELTING 


FIRST IN PEACE Ui) FIRST IN 


With the whole nation straining to secure 
maximum production, utmost efficiency in 
mining is vital. 


Metal ores and coals have got to come out 
of the ground in greater quantity if we are 
going to speed up production in other lines, 
because the product of the mine provides the 
tools and the fuel of the nation. It is the patri- 
otic duty of every mine owner to speed up 
production. If RELIANCE Leather Belting 
will help it should installed. 


In mine, factory and shipyard, RELIANCE 
Leather Belting is carrying dependably the 
burdens imposed by war. The mine owner 
who puts the stress of war service up to RE- 
LIANCE belting, serves both himself and his 
country. He has no fear that he will not 
make good, because RELIANCE Leather 


-Belting has proven, through long years of ser- 
vice, that it is dependable 

Write for catalog and data book: of interest 

to all users of high-grade leather belting 


Chicago Belting Co. 


102 No. Green Street 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York San Francisco 
Cleveland Los Angeles 

Rockford, Il. Portland, Ore. 
New Orleans Seattle, Wash. 
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Electric Wires Reduce Misfires 


ROM completion of bore hole to detonation or 

deflagration of the charge, each step of the work can 
be accomplished quickly, safely and surely if electric 
equipment is employed. 


= 


Also, by means of electric firing, several blasts can be set off 
simultaneously, or by use of Du Pont electric delay igniters. 
one application of current will fire consecutive blasts. 


Where blasting powder is used, electric squibs ignite the 
explosive in the center of the charge, and permit fullest 
possible confinement of the charge in tamping. 


Ask for Blasting Supplies Catalog 


The Du Pont American Industries Are: , 
to learn about Du Pont efficiency 


Por t de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, equipment that speeds up production. 
ical Works, New York, Pyroxylin 
ls. 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Powder Makers Since 1802. Wilmington, Del. 


Note:—When in Atlantic City, visit Du Pont 
Products Store. Boardwalk and Penn. Ave., and 
Du Pont Shooting School on the Ocean End of 
Young's Million Dollar Pier. 


| 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


ot 


Alton Blasting Powder 


Q Alton High Explosives 
os Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 

ATLAS HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
MILLS 

Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Il. 


Atlas Powder Com pany 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Wanted:— Men to Discover America 


A Statement ly Franklin Kk. 


Lane, 


Secretary of the Interior 


ANY of the resources of our country lie undiscovered and 


undeveloped. 


to discover these resources and put them at the 


Undeveloped Resources 


The undeveloped resources to which I partic- 
those 
familiar through the 


ularly refer are with which I am most 
activities cf the Depart- 
ment of the Interior—metals and minerals 


which we require in large quantities, which 


exist in large quantities in this country, and 


which, in spite of this, are largely imported 


from abroad. 


What They Are 


We must have chrome, manganese, and pyrite. 
Our chrome comes mostly from South Africa 
and New 
Brazil; 


some two million tons of these and other im- 


Caledonian; our manganese from 


our pyrites from Spain. To produce 
ported minerals from domestic sources will 
release from three to four hundred thousand 
tons of shipping for military use. 


Where They Are 


Will you save ships for the transporting and 
feeding cf our armies by discovering and de- 


veloping our own deposits of these minerals? 


In these days of great needs and great deeds 
men are wanted—men of ability, 


initiative, and imagination— 
Nation’s service. 


They are to be found in the following local- 
ities in the United States, which are tributary 
to a possible market. 
PYRITES 

Virginia 
New York 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Wisconsin 
Missouri 


Minnesota 
South Dakota 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Ohio 
MANGANIFEROUS IRON ORE 
Minnesota Colorado Nevada New Mexico 
MANGANESE ORE 
Montana Arizona Utah Wyoming New Mexico 
Washington Virginia Idaho Nevada California 
Oklahoma Tennessee Georgia Oregon Arkansas 
CHROME ORE 
Georgia Wyoming 
Pennsylvania 


Tennessee 
Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

New England States 


California 
Oregon 


Maryland 
North Carolina 
One man in Georgia last year developed five 
pyrites mines without a cent of subsidy from 
the Government: and he was a manufacturer, 
not a miner. Many others can do likewise if 
they will. 

We are discovering that many minerals we 
need we have in the United States. But we 
have hardly begun to develop these minor 
resources. Let us get at it in earnest. 


Secretary of the Interior 


* 


The Hercules Powder Co. welcomes the op- 
portunity to put before you this statement by 
Secretary Lane. The latent resources of our 
country to which he refers fall within the field 
of a great national industry—the mining of 
metals and minerals—with which we are very 


closely allied. A large part of the explosives 
which we make are used by the miners of the 
country—men to whose initial energy the United 
States owes vital factors in the present crisis, 
its ships, its motors, its tanks, its cannon; in 
fact all its implements of active warfare. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chica 


Denver 
& 


Hazleton, Pa, 
Joplin 


Memphis 
New York 


Pittsburg 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. Kan. Salt Lake C 


San Francisco 
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Succeeds by Saving 


HE Pneumatic Rotary Dump saves from one-half 

to three-quarters the time usually required for 
dumping. {It saves labor in dumping, because only 
one man is required for the entire dumping operation. 
{jAlso, it reduces the number of cars required, for by dumping cars rapidly they are made 
more quickly available for reloading. Thus labor is saved in building and maintaining 
cars. {|Many leading mines throughout the country have installed the Pneumatic Rotary 
Dump. We believe all users will testify that it saves 
time, saves labor, saves cars, saves maintenance and 
increases output. QOur Engineering Advice about 
dumping problems and Bulletin 180-M on request. 


WOOD EQUIPMENT CO. 
City Offices McCormick Balding "= CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH KNOXVILLE DENVER 
Architects Bldg. Union Arcade Holston Bank Bldg. 1707 Franklin St 


We offer you improvements and protection under 
194 Ramsay, Wood, Claghorn and other patents. 


Over Any Track 


where your mine cars will run, you can use the 
Goodman Articulated Storage Battery Locomotive 


HE bogy-truck construction of this 
locomotive permits it to work 
around any mine track curve. And no 
excessive clearance is needed for the 
corners of its cabs in rounding curves. 


Moreover, light rails may be used in 
rooms and side entries, because the 
weight of locomotive is distributed over 
eight wheels. Equalizers in the trucks 
insure constancy of wheel pressures. 


Bulletin 522-M shows other exclusive 
advantages of this Articulated Loco- 
motive, that appeal to practical men. 
Sent if you write for it. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York, Cincinnati, Denver, Charleston, W.Va., Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Seattle, Birmingham 
66 
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At Your Service | 


If You Have | 


| Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
| ment departments, the American Mining Congress | 
| will be glad to serve its active members without | 
| charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 


lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization | 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress | 
| Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


| 

| 

| | 

| | 

| 

| | 

| | 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Scales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N. May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 

are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with our lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Officeand Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


a 
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Every electrical engineering and manufacturing facility 


company is being applied «without stint or limit” 


to the vital’ business of winning the war. 


“Give us coal!” And Mule Power gives way to Electric Power 


The arms of victory are forged in the nation’s 
industrial plants. _The bridge to France is the 
line of ships that stretches across the Atlantic. 
‘These must have suflicient coal. 


Our coal mining industry made a world’s record 
last year, despite many handicaps. In the 
anthracite mines alone, the labor shortage was 
16 per cent, and the Gove ronment drafted many 
of the mules for the army's needs. Yet produc- 
tion increased 14 per cent. over the previous 
year. 


Look for this — 
the mark of leadership in 
electrical development and 
manufacture 


How was it done? By better methods. By 
electrification. The electric mine locomotive, 
operated by one man, hauls a half dozen or more 
cars. Electric hoisting makes deep mining 
possible. Electrically operated ventilating 
fans safeguard the health of those toiling be- 
neath ground. Electrie coal cutters and drills 
save time and labor. 


GENERAL 


#;motors 


ZN From the Mightiest to the Tiniest 


The cutting of timber for entrance ways, shor- 
ing and pillaring is speeded up by electric power. 
Additional motor-driven pumps are used to 
keep new and old workings dry, so that work 
proceeds without interruption. 


Many coal operators looked to the General 
Electric Company for this assistance. G-E 
Mining Specialists responded by giving thei 
attention to the problems confronting each 
mine and the great G-E manufacturing depart- 


ments did their part by making prompt 
deliveries. 


This year, the demands upon the mines and al 
industry are greater, and the labor supply 
scarcer, than ever before. The General Flectric 
Company pledges its entire engineering and 
manufacturing facilities to every industry and 


individual manufacturer or operator engaged 
in essential war work. 
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Home Service Sections of the American 
Red Cross are organized with just 
one purpose---to see that all families 
of Soldiers and Sailors are Main- 
tained in Comfort and Peace of 


Mind While the Men are in Service 


Any soldier or sailor who knows or fears that his 
family is in trouble should appeal at once to Home 
Service. He can go to the Home Service man 
attached to his division here or abroad, or he can 
write to his family to take their troubles to the Red 
Cross Home Service Section in their home town. 
Men in service know they will be taken care of if 
they are wounded or sick; they should know also 
that the Home Service workers of the Red Cross 
are willing to relieve them of worry concerning 
their families so far as that is possible. Relations 
between Home Service workers and families are as 
confidential as those between doctors and their 
patients. Home Service means sympathy, advice, 
expert information about laws and regulations, 
medical care, spiritual comfort and everything 
which can be given by real friends to compensate 
the family for the absence of the man in service. 


Officers of the Army and Navy, in the 
interest of Morale are urged to see that every 
man understands Red Cross Home Service 
and informs his family how to avail itself 
of this service. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Department of Civilian Relief, Washington, D.C. 
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ECAUSE we believe 

in the fundamental 
principle of Safety First, 
all ‘‘S-A’’ equipment is 
designed to be as near 
accident-proof as it can 
be made. That means 
not only Safety First, but 
Safety Always—when 
“S-A” equipment is used. 


Stephens - Adamson 
Mtg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
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WASHINGTON 


OcToBER, 1918 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


IMMEDIATE AID NECESSARY 


Operators of low grade gold mines are 
not greatly concerned with the War Rev- 
enue Taxation Bill. Their concern is 
of means by which their operations can 
be brought into the class of excess profits 
earners. Many people have bewailed 
the fact that gold mines have passed into 
private ownership. The ancient rule 
that all precious metals belonged to the 
Crown embodies the principle which this 
school of thought has approved. If 
these conditions now prevailed can there 
be any doubt that the Government should 
push gold production to the limit?) And 
yet by this course newly produced gold 
would undoubtedly cost double its coin- 
age value. We submit that even that 
extraordinary cost had better be paid by 
the Government as applied to the cost 
of 5,000,000 ounces of newly produced 
gold representing the country’s highest 
annual production, than to have the 
three thousand million dollars of our 
gold reserve go to a premium, which 
means that the purchasing value of the 
more than twenty thousand million dol- 
lars of credit and credit money which 
the gold reserves support, shall be depre- 
ciated in purchasing value. 

Governor Harding, of the Federal 
Reserve System, gave timely warning to 
the recent Chicago convention of the 
American Bankers Association, when he 
said, “Yours to see that the purchasing 
power of this money is not impaired.” 
These words should be taken seriously, 
not alone by bankers, but by the Ameri 
can people. And how shall it be done? We 
shall not undertake to answer this ques 
tion, but we can point out one way by 


which it cannot be done. It cannot be 
done if we allow the source of supply of 
gold, the measure of our value and the 
basis of our credit, to be cut off, by dam- 
ming the intake and opening wide the 
outlet of our supply reservoir. It can- 
not be done by decreasing the deposits 
and increasing the payment from our 
reserve bank. It cannot be done by 
weakening the foundation while enor- 
mously increasing the structure of credit 
which that foundation supports. The 
American Bankers’ Association at its re- 
cent convention very wisely adopted a 
resolution “respectfully requesting and 
urging upon the Government of the 
United States the desirability of main- 
taining the production of gold to at least 
its pre-war volume.” Our effort to 
maintain the gold mining industry is im- 
perative if we are to maintain or par- 
tially maintain our pre-war production. 
Mines are now being closed which re- 
quire enormous expense and years of 
time to reopen. Mining timbers in an 
unventilated mine quickly decay and the 
reopening requires much of time and 
expense as well as great risk to the work- 
ers so employed. 

The immediate and pressing problem 
is for prompt efforts to prevent the clos- 
ing down of mines which once closed 
cannot be opened except at a cost so 


great as to mak peration absolutely 
unprofitable, even ugh gold might be- 
come worth many times its coinage 


value. 

The pressure of high prices has grad- 
ually borne down the gold mining indus- 
try to a point where immediate aid is 
necessary to save it from extinction. 
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BANKERS URGE AID 
TO GOLD MINING 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association was held in 
Chicago September 23 to 28, inclusive, 
and was attended by 4,116 delegates, 
representing banks from all sections of 
the country. 

Many notable addresses were made, 
and much of the discussion related to the 
present war problems and the conditions 
which the after-war period will develop. 
Mr. Eugene Davis, of Nevada, repre- 
senting the Western Gold Conference, 
recently held at Reno, Nevada, and the 
secretary of The Mining Congress were 
gallery spectators, greatly interested in 
the debate upon the gold question—the 
resolution offered by Mr. E. G. Craw- 
ford, of Portland, president of the Ore- 
gon Bankers’ Association, and ably sec- 
onded by Noble James C. Burger, presi- 
dent of the Hamilton National Bank of 
Denver. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, the gold production of the world 
is rapidly decreasing; and 

Whereas the only form of relief that will 
prove effective and can be applied promptly is 
action by the United States Government in 
such form and by such methods as may be 
deemed fit and proper under the circum- 
stances ; and 

Whereas gold is the standard of value and 
the basis of all credit, and it is vitally impor- 
tant to the financial and commercial life of the 
nation and of the world; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, in convention assembled, respect- 
fully request and urge upon the Government 
of the United States the desirability of main- 
taining the production of gold to at least its 
pre-war volume, and ask that steps be taken 
immediately to that end; and be it, therefore 
ciation be, and he hereby is, instructed to send 
a copy of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Secretary of the Interior, advising them of 
its adoption; and be it also further 

Resolved, That, considering the great impor- 
tance of this subject, this convention recom- 
mends to the executive council that the matter 
be referred to the federal legislative commit- 
tee and the currency commission for an ex- 
haustive study and such action as may be 
deemed necessary. 
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COAL ABSORBED 


The Scripture has been fulfilled. The 
lamb and the lion have lain down to- 
gether—telescoped. The coal industry 
and the Government have become one— 
by absorption. 


If one is that sort of a thing 
which makes “political” speeches-—turns 


phrases to catch the applause and hides 
ignorance behind a platitude—one would 
say that in these glorious times the peo- 
ple and the Government have become 
one, doing a common thing to win a 
common end. 

But if one is a little more candid and 
is not seeking mere vacant popularity, 
one must admit that the Government has 
not only taken over the coal business, but 
it has absorbed it. The ink was on the 
table; the blotter took it up. Therefore, 
the Fuel Administration runs the mines, 
distributes the coal, gathers the statistics, 
does the thinking of the coal men about 
those figures, and even, by indirection. 
edits the coal trade papers. At least, it 
supplies the only available set of facts 
upon which the trade paper editors can 
formulate their opinions. 

The coal industry, as such, has disap- 
peared. In its place has come the Fuel 
Administration. 

There is and can be no room for com- 
plaint about such a situation if the Fuel 
Administration can think and act for the 
whole coal industry. The “if” there is a 
big thing. It dominates the whole coal 
question. America needs coal. The 
world needs coal, and America is the 
only source of available supply. This 
means that the American coal question 
is, after all, the crux of many war ques- 
tions. Indeed, there is nothing quite so 
big, unless it is the supply of iron ore. 

With so many vexed questions revolv- 
ing around the coal situation and with 
the coal problem reduced to a simple 
matter of producing more coal, there 
arises a need for intensified action by 
each individual in the coal trade. When 
you try to get that intensified action, you 
plunge headlong into a very human 
situation. 

If left alone in a kitchen with food in 
the icebox and a stove in one corner of 
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the room, no man is going hungry. He 
will develop the ingenuity and the direct- 
ness of action which will feed him. But 
in precisely the same situation insert the 
man’s wife, who is, naturally and prop- 
erly, the boss of the job. Then the man 
becomes a doddering idiot and a nuis- 
ance. He is a mere incumberer of space. 
tle can't take care of himself. He can't 
even execute an order. In a few mo- 
ments his wife sends him away in despair. 

That is precisely the situation in coal. 
With the nation filled with mines, with 
transportation at the door, the coal man 
can somehow manage to satisfy the de- 
mand. 
clumsiness when he is forced to obey 
orders—in detail. There is no need to 
continue the analogy. It 1s obvious that 
too much direction kills the efficiency of 
the man directed. , 

There is no more a disposition to advo- 
cate here that the Fuel Administration be 
dispensed with than there is an intention 
to advocate that the directing heads of 
business concerns be discharged and that 
every office be organized on the coopera- 
tive basis. There is every intention to 
say that sensible direction is always 


necessary. 


ut he becomes the essence of 


But there is no common sense in the 
cffort to substitute bureaucratic rules for 
the natural initiative of the individual. 
The bureaus are not big enough—men 
tally—to issue orders in detail Human 
nature is not pliable—or servile—enougi: 
to obey those orders efficiently. 

lf it were only possible to strike the 
happy mean! but, then, we have often 
wished we might unscramble eggs. 


THE SHORTAGE OF LABOR 


To the shortage of labor may be traced 
the continually increasing prices of the 
necessaries of life and the increasing 
burden upon laboring people  every- 
where, and particularly upon govern- 
ment and other employes, who are 
working for fixed salaries. We = are 
withdrawing for war purposes approx 
imately ten million men, or twenty-five 
per cent of the forty million who in this 
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country are engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. It would seem that patriotic im- 
pulses would lead the remaining thirty 
millions of people to so increase their 
efforts as to make up for this shortage 
in the productive world. 

Tne MINING JOURNAL 
called attention ago to the 
fact that in order to keep up production 
it would be necessary for the working 
men of this country to add twenty-five 
per cent to their effectiveness, that we 
shall import ten millions foreign work- 
ers, or that our women should be forced 
to go to work. It still believes that the 
man who refuses to increase the haqurs of 
service and bring up the standard of effi- 
ciency to the highest point during the 
war period and prefers to see his wife or 
sister engage in menial labor lacks the 
qualities required to make a patriotic or 
a good citizen. Instead, however, of the 
remaining workmen attempting to make 
up the deficiency caused by this shortage, 
evidence from every section of 
the country to the effect that the scarcity 
of labor and the ease by which men may 
find employment elsewhere is destroying 
the discipline of management and greatly 
reducing the efficiency of the 
rendered. 

\s a part of the investigation of the 
conditions existing in the gold mining in 
dustry, reports have been 
this office from a very 1 
gold mines. 


CONGRESS 


some time 


comes 


service 


received by 
rge number of 

majority of 
these reports show an increased cost of 
labor of from twenty-five to thirty-five 
per cent and a decrease of efficiency of 
from thirty to fifty per cent. We quote 
from a letter from western mine 
operator: “The constant attempt to re- 
cruit labor here and there by overbidding 
the present employer is, | think, a most 
pernicious business, which is responsible 
for much of our trouble. Even the 
scarcity of men is not so alarming as the 
fact that they will not buckle down to 
work, but prefer to wander around from 
place to place.” A telegram from the 
northern iron ore producing field says: 
“Is the Government going to establish a 
wage for the miner? This should be 
done at an early date fact 
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that it is impossible to keep up with de- 
mands that are being made. Miners are 
demanding more wages as often as once 
a month. Operators because of the 
shortage of this kind of labor are bidding 
against each other. There is a limit to 
what can be paid, and it means the clos- 
ing down of many mines unless there is 
some definite action taken to stop it. 
Uniform wage should be established 
during period of war.” 

From the coal mines and the oil fields 
comes the same story—that the work- 
man because of the fact that there are 
plenty of other jobs awaiting him, not 
only fails to do the increased amount of 
work that the present war conditions 
require, but the work he does falls far 
short of its effectiveness in usual times 
because of the lack of discipline. THE 
MINING ConGREss JOURNAL would be 
glad of some evidence that this condition 
is not true. But it recognizes the fact 
that human nature everywhere takes ad- 
vantage when the opportunity offers. 
The Washington milliner selling hats for 
$25 and $30 which ordinarily sold for 
$12 or $15 explains by saying everybody 
seems to have plenty of money and “we 
can get the price.” Even the colored 
domestic when appealed to by the mis- 
tress whom she was leaving with the 
question, “What am I to do?” replied: 
“You women will jes haf to learn to do 
yo’ own work, ‘cause all us ladies is goin’ 
in de gov’ment.” It is most unfortunate 
that this tendency to take advantage of 
the situation, which is so prevalent with 
all humanity, might not be set aside dur- 
ing the war time. Labor in the end will 
itself be forced to carry the burden. 
Luxuries and necessities of drone and 
worker alike must all come from the 
supply produced by the joint use of cap- 
ital and labor, neither of which by itself 
can produce efficiently. The luxuries 
and necessities cannot be divided until 
after production has made them avail- 
able for division. The dignity of labor 
can rest on no other foundation. ‘The 
present shortage magnifies the import- 
ance of labor and furnishes the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate labor’s patriotism. 
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GOLD MINING AS A BUSINESS 


At present the most unremunerative 
business in the world is the mining of 
gold. For many years prior to 1915 the 
world production of gold had _ been 
declining because of the continually in- 
creasing cost of the labor, machinery and 
supplies required in its production, while 
the value of the product remained sta- 
tionary. Gold is the standard of value. 
Its price and value must remain station- 
ary else it ceases to be a standard. Inci- 
dental with these trying conditions the 
brains of the mining world applied them- 
selves to the task of decreasing the cost 
of gold, both in devising improvements 
to the mechanical means employed in 
mining and reduction, and also in im- 
provements of chemical and metallur- 
gical processes employed in separating 
the infinitesimally minute particles of 
gold from the gangue material. 

The greater part of the world’s pro- 
duction of gold is from ores carrying 
less than $2 per ton, 7. ¢., one part of 
gold to 319,999 particles of other mate- 
rials. Most of this gold is found in 
combination with other metallic sub- 
stances from which it must be liberated 
by some metallurgical process. The 
finding of the proverbial needle in a hay- 
stack is not more difficult than the recov- 
ery of gold. The perfection and appli- 
cation of the result of scientific investi- 
gation as applied to gold reduction caught 
up with production cost in 1915. The 
production during that year, both in the 
United States and the world at large, 
was the greatest in history. Then prices 
took an upward turn and gold produc- 
tion diminished in corresponding ratio. 
These conditions apply only to low grade 
ore bodies. The few high grade produc- 
ers were able to continue notwithstand- 
ing the increased costs of operation. In 
1917 a new condition applied itself to the 
high grade and highly profitable gold 
mines. The war excess profits tax called 
for from 20 per cent to 60 per cent of 
the net operating revenue. This was an 
entirely proper tax, if proper allowance 
is made for depletion and depreciation ; 
but without proper allowances for the 
exhaustion of the ore body, which repre- 
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sents years of hazardous development 
work, the extraordinary depletion of the 
plant because of the short life of the 
enterprise, the plant being practically 
worthless when the ore body is ex- 
hausted—the law becomes confiscatory. 
To illustrate: a promising prospect was 
taken under an option of $35,000 and 
$125,000 was spent in development re- 
sulting in the opening of a measured ore 
body with value estimated at $3,600,000. 
The probability that this ore body would 
extend beyond explored areas gave the 
stock of the company a market value of 
$4,800,000, at which price a large part of 
the stock was sold. The net operating 
revenue of this mine in the year 1917 
exceeded a million dollars. Much of 
this was distributed in dividends or 
expended in the development of other 
properties prior to the passage of the 
revenue law of 1917. This property 
had no pre-war earnings, therefore was 
entitled to a deduction of 8 per cent 
on its invested capital; but what was its 
invested capital? Was it the $35,000 
for which the original owners bought the 
undeveloped property or $4,800,000, at 
which the later stockholders purchased ? 
Is depreciation to be allowed which will 
amortize the cost of plant in three or 
four years, the probable life of a high 
grade ore body, or upon the assumption 
that, like a manufacturing enterprise, the 
business will outlast the plant? Shall its 
depletion be allowed on the basis of the 
actually invested capital of the present 
stockholders or upon the theory that the 
option price, paid for the undeveloped 
prospect, measures the invested capital ? 
Upon the determination of these ques- 
tions depends the continued operation of 
high grade gold mines. These answers 
may be so given as to result in confisca- 
tion, in which case continuous operation 
cannot be expected. It is up to the 
Treasury Department. 


INDIVIDUALISM VS. UNIONISM 


The development of the mining indus- 
try of the United States has in past 
years depended very largely upon the 
business sagacity and fighting qualities 
of the individual operator. 


Districts located in the same state have 
had to meet both development and labor 
problems from such different angles that 
it is not at all surprising that organiza- 
tions of employers haye not always 
“pulled together” for a common result. 
Organizations of employers in one state 
have often failed to consider the intra- 
state problems of their neighbors as of 
interest to themselves, and naturally 
have failed to see the inter-dependence of 
states, excepting as war problems have 
forced price-fixing problems upon them 
in these late days. 

In fact, there has grown up among the 
men who have placed their time and 
fortunes in the mining industry a feeling 
that each man, or group of men, should 
consider personal interests first and com- 
mon interests afterwards. 

This individualism has been, and is, 
the common danger of the mining in- 
dustry. 

“Until mining operators cease to insist 
upon individualism, it wii! be impossible 
to put an end to conflicts between em- 
ployer and employed,” said an official of 
the American Federation of Labor to the 
writer recently. THe ConGress 
JouRNAL would carry the speaker's the- 
ory still further. Until individualism is 
less the dominating factor in consileciag 
mining problems, the mining industry 
will continue to get the minimum protec- 
tion under existing and threatened laws, 
in taxation, in marketing problems, in 
labor contests, and, more important than 
all. in the economic results from the re- 
adjustments which must surely soon 
come in America as the aftermath of the 
War. 

Labor makes no such error as is 
charged against the mining cult as a 
whole. It has made its mistakes [a 
many instances it has failed to consider 
that there are two sides to a controversy. 
It is “riding in” on the rebound of the 
pendulum which came from contact with 
certain admittedly unjust conditions 
where nothing but a fight for their rights 
could have brought about reforms. It 
has begun to assume that only unionism 
is right; and therein lies not only a dan- 
ger to unionism but to the country at 
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large. [ut the one big fact stands prom- 
inently out for consideration—-labor 
unionizes, and unionism is already recog- 
nized as an element in the federal ad- 
ministration. In the working out of all 
war policies where labor, or prices, or 
production are concerned, the American 
Federation of Labor, through the astute 
political scheming of its president, has its 
hand upon the whole situation. 

The United States Department of La- 
bor is publicly admitted to be the ofh- 
cial representative of union labor in the 
federal scheme of administration. The 
Federal War Labor Policies Board is 
headed by Felix Frankfurter, formerly 
counselor for Secretary Wilson. The 
Mining Division of the Labor Depart- 
ment is under the skillful hand of James 
Lord as chairman, and Mr. Lord is well 
known as a federation man. Its secre- 
tary is William Diamond. 

And over all there is Mr. Gompers, 
with a cleverly selected group of tried 
and true laborites. 

To state these facts is to extend a 
tribute to the sagacity of the men who 
champion the*cause of unionism. The 
interests of labor as represented in 
unionized labor are in good hands, and 
more, these interests are centralised, and 
there can be no crossing of wires or fail- 
ure of maximum results. These men be 
lieve and practice their life-long preach- 
ing, “In union there is strength.” 

labor is well entrenched and in 

n for either 


posi 
offensive 
work. That does not prove that labor ts 
always right, but the results obtaine 
prove wisdom of concentration m 
rganization. 
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THE NEW REVENUE BILL 


The new revenue bill (H. R. 12863) 
has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and is now before the Senat 
Finance Committee for consideration. 

he Secretary of the Mining Con 
eress presented to the committee, a num- 
ber of suggested amendments, which ap- 
pear on another page of this issue. Ata 
later date a general conference was held 
in the office of The Mining Congress in 
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Washington between representatives of 
The American Mining Congress and the 
National Petroleum War Service Com- 
mittee, which conference agreed upon 
changes in the recommendations there- 
before made. These changes were pre- 
pared by a sub-committee, consisting of 
Mr. Edward L. Doheny, Judge J. Harry 
Covington, Mr. George E. Holmes, Mr. 
John J. FitzGerald, Mr. Paul Armitage, 
Mr. John C. Howard, and Judge A. Scott 
Thompson, which recommendations have 
been presented to the Senate Committee 
on Finance by this committee, as the 
joint recommendation of these two or- 
ganizations. 

These recommendations represent the 
finished efforts of the joint committee 
representing both organizations, with 
full knowledge of the general needs of 
the mining industry, the temper of the 
Congress of the United States, and the 
present status of the legislation involved. 

The suggested amendments 
follows: 


are as 


INCOME TAX 
I 


MINING, OIL OR GAS 
PROPERTIES 


We amendment of Section 211 by 
adding after line 15 the following: 

“Provided, in the case of a bona fide 
sale of mines, oil or gas wells, or any 
interest therein by the individual owner 
thereof, the surtax shall be computed un 
der this section but shall not ex-ced 24 
per cent of the selling price.” 

Unless this is adopted, development of new 
oil, gas and mineral bodies will be held hack 
because the prospector who has made the find 
is not financially able to develop it further, 
and he refuses to sell because of the heavy 
war taxes and production is lessened. 

We suggest additional Section 337 on page 
68 after line 7 as follows: 

“Sec. 337. In the case of a bona fide 
sale of mines, oil or gas wells, or any 
interest therein, by a corporation owner 
thereof, the tax computed under this title 
shall not exceed 20 per cent of the selling 
price.” 


SALES OF 


suggest 


II 
DEPLETION AND DEPRECIATION AS 
APPLIED TO MINES, OIL AND GAS 
WELLS. 
Deposits 


must be continually renewed or 
discovered. 


This must be done at unknown 
costs varying over a wide range from ex- 
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tremely low figures to amounts far in excess 
of the market value of the production when 
found. The producer now selling a product 
which has been discovered at only a fraction 
of the average cost should be allowed some 
insurance against the time when the dis- 
covery cost will be far more than it can be 
sold for and resulting in net loss. 

We suggest an amendment to meet this con- 
dition, to wit: 

Amend paragraph 10 of Section 214 to read 
as follows: 

(Amendment in italics.) 


FOR INDIVIDUAL 


(10) “Jn the case of mines, oil and gas 
wells, (a) a reasonable allowance for de- 
pletion; and (b) a reasonable allowance 
to replace the ore, oil or gas withdrazwr 
during the year, equal to the estimated 
cost of replacements of a like quantity in 
the ground, to be fixed by the Commis- 
stoner upon the basis of the average cost 
of such replacement in each general dis- 
trict, the allewance unde? (b) to be re- 
duced by any allowance under (a) for 
each taxable year, and, Provided, that any 
amount of the aggregate allowance under 
(b) when used for any purpose other than 
prospecting, developing or acquiring addi- 
tional deposits shall be included in net in- 
come; (c) a reasonable allowance for de- 
preciation of improvements; such reason- 
able allowance in all the above cases to be 
made according to the peculiar conditions 
in each case, and under rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Secretary. 
In the case of leases the deductions al- 
lowed by this paragraph shall be equitably 
apportioned between the lessor and lessee. 
In the case of a non-resident alien, indi- 
vidual deductions under this paragraph 
shall be allowed only as to property within 
the United States ;” 

Also amend paragraph (9) of Section 234 
to read as follows: 
(Amendment in italics.) 


SAME FOR CORPORATIONS 


(9) “In the case of mines, oil and gas 
wells, (a) a reasonable allowance for de- 
pletion; and (b) a reasonable allowance 
to replace the ore, oil or gas withdrawn 
during the year, equal to the estimated 
cost of replacement of a like quantity in 
the ground, to be fixed by the Commis- 
stoner upon the basis of the average cost 
of such replacement in each general dis- 
trict, the allowance under (b) to be re- 
duced by any allowance under (a) for each 
tarable year, and, Provided, that any 
amount of the aggregate allowance under 
(b) when used for any purpose other than 
prospecting, developing or acquiring addi- 
tional deposits shall be included in net in- 
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come; (c) a reasonable allowance for de- 
preciation of improvements; such reason- 
able allowance in all the above cases to be 
made according to the peculiar conditions 
in each case, and under rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Secretary. 
In the case of leases the deductions al- 
lowed by this paragraph shall be equitably 
apportioned between the lessor and the 
lessee. In the case of a foreign corpora- 
tion the deductions under this paragraph 
shall be allowed only as to property within 
the United States.” 


THE 6 PER CENT DIFFERENTIAL 
TAX ON UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS 


WHERE REQUIRED IN THE BUSINESS 
SHOULD BE ELIMINATED. (See Sec. 
230.) 

Business should not be penalized for retain- 
ing the necessary amount for its use in the 
enterprise. 

We suggest the revision of the existing law 
as follows: 

Amend Subdivision (a) of Section 230 
by adding after the figures “1918” in line 
8 on page 32 the following words: 

“plus (4) the amount actually in- 
vested and employed in the business or 
which is retained for employment in 
the reasonable requirements of the 
business.” 

Amend Subdivision (b) of Section 230 
by adding after the figures “1918” in line 
24 on page 32 the same words as quoted 
above. 
EXCESS PROFIT TAX AND WAR 

PROFIT TAX 


LV 


THE PROPOSED LAW SHOULD AL- 
LOW CORPORATIONS WITH PRE-WAR 
EARNINGS THE SAME PERCENTAGE 
CREDIT ON ADDED CAPITAL AS ITS 
PRE-WAR EARNINGS WERE OF THE 
THEN CAPITAL. 

This will equalize the tax between old cor- 
porations having large capital and a large per- 
centage of earnings during the pre-war period 
and corporations with small capital during 
same period but having added thereto since 
the war. 

We suggest the following: 

Amend (2) of Subdivision (a) of Sec- 
tion 312 to read as follows: 

“An amount which bears the same ratio 
to the invested capital for the taxable year 
as the average net income of the pre-war 
period bears to the average invested capi- 
tal for the pre-war period; but if the tax 
is computed for a period of less than 
twelve months such amount shall be re- 
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duced to the same proportion thereof as 
the number of months in the period is of 
twelve months.” 

THE PROPOSED LAW FAILS TO AL- 
LOW TO NEW CORPORATIONS A 
CREDIT OF THE NORMAL PROFITS 
LIMITING IT TO 10 PER CENT ON CAP- 
ITAL INVESTED. THIS’ DISCRIMI- 
NATES AGAINST ALL CORPORATIONS 
WITH NO PRE-WAR RECORD AND 
TAKES 80 PER CENT OF THEIR PROF- 
ITS OVER 10 PER CENT. AN EXAMPLE 
WILL MAKE THIS CLEAR. 

Two corporations with invested capital of 
$1,000,000.00 each (1) with pre-war earnings 
of 15 per cent and a taxable income of 15 per 
cent, (2) the other without a pre-war record 
but with similar income. 

The tax computed as follows: 
exemption omitted for simplicity). 

(1) Old company would not be taxed under 
the war profit method and the tax under ex- 
cess profits method would be as follows: 


(Specific 


Credit 8 per cent of capital..... 80,000.00 
Income taxable at rate of 35 


(2) New company will be taxed under war 
profit method as producing a higher tax: 
Credit of 10 per cent of capital 100,000.00 
$50,000.00 
40,000.00 


There is no reason for such discrimination. 
Neither makes a war profit. 

We propose the following amendment, 
which will place new corporations on an equal 
basis: 

Amend Section 312, Subdivision (b) to 
read as follows: 

“(b) If the corporation were not in 
existence during the whole of any one 
calendar year during the pre-war period, 
or if it had no net income for the pre-war 
period, then the war-profits credit shall be 
the sum of: 

(1) A specific exemption of $3,000.00; 
and 

(2) An amount which bears the same 
ratio to the net income of the corpora- 
tion for the taxable year as the war- 
profits credit under paragraph (2) of 
Subdivision (a) of representative cor- 
porations for the taxable year, engaged in 
a like or similar trade or business and 
having net income in the pre-war years, 
bears to the net income of such repre- 
sentative corporations; but in no event to 
be less than 10 per cent of the invested 
capital of the corporation for the taxable 
year.” 


Tax 
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VI 


THE LIMITATION OF THE INVESTED 
CAPITAL TO THE PAR VALUE OF THE 
STOCK SHOULD BE STRICKEN OUT. 


To effect this we suggest the following 
amendment: 

Section 326: Amend Subdivision (a) by 
substituting, in lieu of Subdivisions (1) 
and (2), the following: 

(1) Actual cash paid in; 

(2) Actual cash value of tangible 
property, other than cash, paid in, at the 
time of such payment, but if paid in 
prior to January 1, 1914, the value as of 
such date. 

This amendment also restores the provision 
in the present law valuing properties of older 
companies as of January 1, 1914. 

The invested capital of all of the older cor- 
porations have been already arrived at by the 
Treasury Department. The bill as proposed 
will require a reappraisement and, in many 
cases, at a remote date, when data is un- 
available. 

This amendment gives credit for all cash or 
tangible property paid in for stock or other- 
wise. 


VII 
THE TAX WHEN ASSESSED AND 


PAID IN GOOD FAITH SHOULD BE 
FINAL. 


We propose an amendment to Section 1201 
that secures this. 
Amend Section 1201 to read as follows: 
(Amendment suggested in italics.) 

“That the Secretary or the Commis- 
sioner may and on the request of any tax- 
payer directly interested shall submit to 
the Board any question relating to the 
interpretation or administration of the In- 
ternal Revenue Laws, or involving the as- 
sessment or determination of any tax 
thereunder, and the Board shall report its 
findings and recommendations to the Sec- 
retary or the Commissioner, as the case 
may be, and such findings on any question 
involving the tax shall when approved by 
the Commissioner be final unless set aside 
by a court of competent jurisdiction.” 


VIII 


SECTION 336 OF THE PROPOSED 
BILL PROHIBITS CONSOLIDATED RE- 
TURNS. 

This should be stricken out and soine proper 
provision adopted permitting affiliated returns. 
Many mining corporations are _ subsidiary 
operating companies with identical ownership 
and inter-transactions with a parent company 
making it all one business. The Treasury De- 
partment has recognized the necessity of such 
by Article 77 of Regulations 41. 
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TEAM WORK AT PENNA. COAL 
AND COKE CORPORATION’S MINES 


There are good concrete examples available 
to show what coal operators and coal miners 
are doing toward greater production to meet 
the nation’s war needs. The Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation, operating thirty- 
two mines, illustrates what scientific team 
work will do. Though the pay-roll at the end 
of August showed fewer miners than in April, 
the percentage of time worked was increased 
from 85 in April to 88 per cent in August, 
while the company’s output was increased 
from 282,331 tons in April to 331,947 tons in 
August, M. D. Edmonds, of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, reports. 

As explained by R. D. Mainwaring, superin- 
tendent for the company, with headquarters 
in Cresson, the speedjng-up system was put 
into effect by the corporation in May. Each 
mine is divided into sections, and a “section 
foreman” is placed in charge. Each day this 
section man makes a detailed report on each 
miner who is at work or who should be at 
work. The report includes the hours worked 
by the tipple, the hours worked by- the individ- 
ual miner, the number of mine cars he loaded, 
whether at pick work, machine work or “cut 
and load”; the additional cars needed, if any; 
the time the first car was placed, the time the 
last one was placed, and the reasons for loss 
in tonnage if the miner’s output does not come 
to the average. These daily reports are 
digested every half month into a semi-monthly 
form covering each man employed. The semi- 
monthly digest covers tonnage losses due to 
the company’s faults or misfortunes, losses 
due to the employe through illness, drunken- 
ness or whatever cause, and losses due to una- 
voidable causes, such as insufficierit railroad 
cars or insufficient power. 

From the daily sheets the colliery “truant 
officer,” for that is what he really is, gets his 
notes on absentees and makes personal visits 
to learn the cause for failure to work. These 
reports are tabulated, and some of them make 
interesting reading. Unfortunately in all too 
many cases booze is responsible for absence 
from work, and Mr. Mainwaring agrees that 
the excessive use of liquor is the greatest 
avoidable obstacle to increased coal output. 

It is to be noted that the section foremen 
are supposed to report everything ‘which 
results in decreased output. The result is that 
the company’s shortcomings go down on the 
list in case the company is responsible. Thus 
if a miner is held up two hours for lack of 
supplies it goes down, and it is the foreman 
who must explain. If a certain section of 
the mine, for example, were to lose right 
along by a regular succession of accidents it 
is quite likely the boss would have to give 
some good justify himself. In 
short, the system seems to have had the effect 
of putting everybody on his toes and keeping 
him there. The result is an increase of almost 
50,000 tons for August over April, and they 
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are now talking of 335,000 tons for Septem- 
ber. That would be more than 100,000 tons 
over last January’s mark. 

All told, the Pennsylvan 
Company employs between 
sons in this production system. The daily 
tonnage reports, under this plan, are posted 
at each mine and the weekly totals mined by 


ia Coal and Coke 
150 and 200 per- 


each colliery are to be posted in the same 
way, so each mine can keep track of its com- 
petitors. Some of the section foremen report 
surprising achievements Thus Section 2, 
Colliery No. 10, for the first half of August 
had an efficiency rating of 128, based upon 


what had been calculated as its 
output. 

A typical half-month report for one of this 
company’s mines shows that while 4,914 cars 
had been expected, 4,083 were mined, the effi- 
ciency percentage being Several hun- 
dred cars were lost for unavoidable 
but in the list was the loss of 
directly to drinking. 

There are some aspects of these 
practical production reports which 
note of human interest and | 
too. Time and again, in places where it might 
be expected seven or eight cars a day would be 
loaded, it is found that only five or six have 
been turned out. Over along the side will be 
seen the notation, “old ’ These are the 
veterans of coal mining, not so good as they 
once were, but willing to do what they can. 
Truly they are gladiators, those “about to die,” 
saluting the republic through the medium of 
their conscientious labor, and steeling the 
arm of the republic against its foes. 


probable 


83.10. 
causes, 
134 attributed 


highly 


sound the 
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WAR MINERALS BILL PASSES 
SENATE WITHOUT OPPOSITION 
Before this issue of the JouRNAL 
have found the tortuous way 


will 
through the 


printing establishment, the War Minerals 
bill will have become a law. The bill 
passed the Senate after considerable de- 


bate without a roll call. Despite the rad- 
ical changes made in the bill by the Senate, 
the House conferees accepted the measure 
with minor changes. T! 

not so easily satisfied, but 


itself was 
after consider- 


House 


able talk decided that the conferees had 
not shown poor judgment after all. The 
Senate agreed to the conference report 


without comment. 

[here is no certainty at this writing as 
to the action the President will take under 
the new legislation. It is expected, of 
course, that matters allocation and 
price-fixing will be given over to the War 


Industries Board, but whether the other 
powers will be given to the Bureau of 
Mines or divided between the two agen- 
cies cannot be stated with authority. The 


matter has been the subject of much in- 


terested speculation. 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM 


by J. D. Northrup, United States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior.! 


Production, 1917 


Total production, 1857-1917 
Country 
Barrels of Metric “e Barrels of Metric Per cent 
42 gallons tons of total 42 gallons tons of total 
United States a)335,315,601 44,708,747 66.98 4,252,644,003 567,019,201 60.89 
Russia (6)69,000,000 9,418,509 13.78 1,832,583,017 242,336,152 26.24 
Mexic« 55,292,770 8,264,266 11.04 22 7 33,166,241 3.18 
Dutch East Indies (c) 12,928,955 1,778,495 2.58 23,628,200 2.51 
India (b)8,500,000 1.133.333 1.70 13,144,469 2.41 
ali 5,965,447  (d)829,629 1.19 20,646,663 2.13 
ormos 2,898,654 386,487 58 4,808,727 52 
2,681,870 (b)373,000 54 .283,174 2.05 
2,533,417 337,789 51 2,917,104 .3l 
1,599,455 222,456 32 753,670 O08 
1,144,737 168,340 23 436,033 O+ 
1,008 ,750 134,500 20 369,158 O4 
995,764 b) 140,000 20 2,155,974 2.30 
é 205 332 27,378 O+ 3,215,004 3.50 
It 50,334 b)7,000 11 133,919 ol 
Other countries b) (e)530,000 70,667 123,600 ol 
500,651,086 68,000,596 100.00 6,983,567 ,246 934,137,289 100.00 
a) keted c) Includes Britist e) Includes 19,167 barrels produced in Cuba. 
(b) Estimated in 1 


PUBLIC OPINION SUPPORTS 
GASOLINE SAVING ORDER 


Many and effective are the methods adopted 

patriotic citizens to shame those who 
ignore the request that pleasure driving of 
automobiles be discontinued on Sundays. 

The Fuel Administration was content with 
making known the necessity for gasoline say 
ing and made no effort at enforcement of the 
Administration’s request. Public opinion 
proved all potent in seeing that the request 
was generally heeded. 

In several cities the boys made life mis- 
erable for motorists who failed in their duty. 


by 


Epithets were hurled at these drivers. In 
some instances where automobilists ignored 


the request and displayed flags on their ma- 
chines, these emblems were removed with 
contention that anyone who so failed in his 
patriotic duty had no right to display the flag. 

The women in many cities constituted them- 
selves an efficient factor in seeing that the 
request was complied with. Sunday motorists 
were stared at and the women made plain in 
other ways their unfavorable opinion of those 
who declined to obey the request of the Fuel 
Administration. 

In many places the police took a hand by 
requiring all motorists to explain their pur- 
pose in using their cars on Sunday. The 
newspapers led public opinion by the manner 
with which, without exception, they criticised 
those who used their cars. Some papers even 
printed a list of those who ignored the re- 


the 
1 


quest, so that the neighbors of the violators 
might know and, through their scorn, act as a 
powerful influence against the violation being 
repeated. 


PRESBYTERIAN WAR COMMISSION 
‘TO URGE COAL PRODUCTION 


The War Commission of the Presbyterian 
Church, seventy laymen and_ preachers 
from all parts of the United States 
Canada, called at the United States Fuel 
\dministration to tender their services 
any capacity they might be found of use. 

Moderator J. Frank Smith, of Dallas, 
Tex., stated to James B. Neale and P. B 
Noyes, who received the commission on 
behalf of Fuel Administrator Garfield, that 
the members of the War Commission were 
preparing for a speaking drive to cover the 
entire nation from November 10 to Decem 
ber 10. 

The facts to the tremendously in 
creased demand for coal production caused 
by the war, the danger of a shortage that 
might cripple the war machine, and the 
vital need of conservation were dwelt upon 
in addresses by Messrs. Neale and Noyes, 
who afterwards furnished the members of 
the commission with material to be used in 
their speeches in aid of the Fuel Admin- 
istration’s work. 


and 


iN] 
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USERS OF PLATINUM 
BROUGHT UNDER LICENSE 


Regulations Are Issued—Hennen Jennings 
Sets Forth Advantages to Be Gained by 
Bringing Industry Under Control. 


Regulations for the sale, possession and use 
of platinum, iridium and palladium have been 
prepared by a committee consisting of Hen- 
nen Jennings, Dr. C. L. Parsons, of the 


Bureau of Mines; J. M. Hill, of the Geologi- 
cal Survey; C. H. Conner, of the War In- 
dustries Board; Dr. W. Hillebrand, of the 


Bureau of Standards. Mr. 

the situation as follows: 
Through the Secretary of War, the Chemi- 
cal Section of the War Industries Board, in 
February, 1918, was given power to requisition 
platinum for government purposes. Three 
requisition orders have been issued, each one 
broader in scope than the preceding. On 
February 23 the first covering only 14 names 
was issued; on May 1 the second covering 
over 900 names; and on June 25, the most re- 
cent, covering 1,555 names. Negotiations for 
raw platinum are being carried on by the 
Ordnance Department and War _ Industries 
countries. The War In- 


Board in foreign 

dustries Board have not, however, heretofore, 

had adequate machinery for dealing with 

licensing or the enforcement of rules and 
Mr. Conner was made Chairman 


Jennings discusses 


regulations. 
of the Platinum Section of the War Industries 
Board in March, 1918 

The powers granted you under the Act of 
October 6, 1917, carry an appropriation ot 
$300,000 and have permitted a great organiza 
tion for the proper administration of the Act, 
as the organization comprises 49 United 
States Fxplosives Inspectors, one in each 
State, and each inspector has an advisory com- 
mittee of from 10 to 20 men, with a state 
wide oreanizetion of several men to a county 
and numbering nearly 5,000 members. In ad- 
dition, there are some 15,000 licensing agents 
throughout the country, and in Washington 
an organization of some 60 persons. A pen- 
alty is provided for the violation of any of the 
provisions of the Act, by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment of not more than 
one year, or both fine and imprisonment. 

By the Appropriation Act of July 1, 1918, 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines’ powers 
were enlarged in connection with the Ex 
plosives Act, as under: 

“Provided, That any 
the Act of October sixth, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, may be canceled by the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines if the person to whom 
such license was issued shall, after notice and 
an opportunity to be heard, be found to have 
violated any of the provisions of the Act: 
Provided further, That platinum, iridium, and 
palladium and compounds thereof, are hereby 


license issued under 


made subject to the terms, 
tions of said Act October sixth, 
hundred and seventeen, and the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines is hereby authorized. 
under rules and regulations approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, to limit the sale. 
possession and the use of said material.” 

Neither the Act itself nor the amendment 

gave the power to requisition the metals or 
appropriation to pur or vt them. 

One of the lvantages of these new 
regulations and the max eshiners for enforcement 
through the personnel of the explosives or- 
ganization, is that will permit in the future 
the obtainment of re accurate information 
as to the stock on hand, the relative consump- 
tion and uses, and the future requirements of 
these metals in various industries. From the 
discussion of these gulations and a general! 
study of the subject, as well as my own ex- 
periences, | have been with the 
great discrepancies of estimates and the im- 
practicability of obtaining accurate statistics by 


limita- 
nineteen 


conditions, 


great 


impressed 


mere favor or request, without authoritative 
edict accompanied by penalty. 

Representatives of the War _ Industries 
Board have set forth the sudden and great 


increases that the rnment authorities had 
found it necessary to make in connection with 
platinum, etc., requirements. In fact the Gov- 
ernment’s estimate requirements was only 
40,000 ounces in Mar and 69,000 in June 
Their statement of stocks on hand, while large. 
is not reassuring should the war continue for 
years, and the Russian platinum mining be 
long suspended by internal revolution. 

For the year 1913 s production of 
crude platinum has been given at about 313,000 
ounces troy, while f (O17 only 83,000 ounces : 
thus at present there is obtained from all the 
mines only 26 per cent of the pre-war out 
put. In 191, 3 Russia was credited with 95 pe 
cent of the total and in 1917 only 60 per cent. 

platinum and the 


world’ 


Iridium is associated with 


supply of this metal is for the most part ob- 
tained from the platinum deposits of Russia 
Platinum was discovered in Colombia, South 


\merica, in 1735. 1810 it commanded 
from 30 to 40 cents an 
in Russia in 1819. 


only 
ounce. It was tound 
1828 it had a value of 


about $7 an ounce Che fluctation in values 
oft platinum and iridium from 1901 to 1914 
is most noticeable, the price per troy ounce 
of platinum varying from $14 to $36. Since 
1914 platinum and its allied metals have varied 
in price as follows For 1914, platinum $45. 
iridium $65, and palladium $44; 1915, platinum 
$55, iridium $83, and palladium $67; 1917, 
platinum $103, iridium $150, and palladium 
$110; 1918, platinum $105, iridium $175, and 


palladium $135, the Government fixed prices. 
Next to Russia, Colombia produces the 

largest amount of platinum and presents the 

most promise of larger future outputs undet 


stimulus of higher prices. Platinum in this 
country is found in many places but in small 
quantity, being less than 1 per cent of the 
world’s production, but with the present high 
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price its discovery and production in this 
country may be somewhat increased. 

The United States Mints should give fur- 
ther aid by making report and payment as far 
as possible of the platinum received by them. 
In fact, the mints should be given appropriation 
and facilities to better deal with the platinum 
situation. 

The seriousness of the platinum metals sit- 

uation lies in the fact that as the output of 
the mines have been decreasing so have the 
demands for essential and industrial require- 
ments—thus war needs—have been steadily 
and greatly increasing. 

Platinum and its associates are far more 
rare than gold. In the 1917 report of the 
Geological Survey, it was shown that the 
estimated output of platinum in the world 
varied from 5,000,000 to 11,000,000 ounces, 
whereas the Director of the Mint’s statistics 
would go to show that about 830,000,000 ounces 
of gold have been mined since the discovery 
of America; thus the output of gold by weight 
has been in the neighborhood of from 80 to 
100 times that of platinum. 

As an ornament, the lustre 
platinum is inferior to gold, 
its equal in indestructibility. 
gold in its infusibility and more useful for 
industrial purposes. Its electrical usefulness 
is also far greater than gold. It is a misfor- 
tune, therefore, that with only a limited and 
waning supply of platinum found in the placer 
deposits, it has ever become fashionable as an 
ornament, and its use as such should be dis- 
couraged in all reasonable ways. These regu- 
lations and requisition orders submitted, pre- 
vent further manufacture of platinum for all 
ornamental and non-essential purposes during 
the duration of the war. It is not, however, 
intended to now prevent the sale of platinum 
jewelry already manufactured. It is believed 
that in case of great need the women of the 
country will be willing to give up their platinum 
ornaments for the benefit of their country. 

The varied uses of platinum, iridium, and 
palladium are indicated in the listment of 
licenses in the eee In the Geological 
Survey Report on “Platinum and Allied 
Metals,” for 1917, these uses are given in con- 
siderable detail, and are finally summarized 
as follows: 

“Platinum, iridium, and palladium, are essen- 
tial for the conduct of the war; platinum, 
principally for the chemical industry ; iridium, 
chiefly for the electrical industry; and palla- 
dium, for the dental industry, in order that 
more platinum may be released for chemical 
work.” 


and color of 
but more than 
It is superior to 


1 Section 19 of the Act of Oct. 6, 1917, is as follows: 
“That any person violating any of the provisions 
under, shall be guilty of misdemeanor, and shall be puni 


prisonment not more than one year, 


or by both such fine 
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At present platinum has been provided for 
plants with total capacity of 2,200,000 tons pro- 
duction of concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
new plants and expansion of old ones are now 
planned to bring up the output to 3,000,000. 
This will require an extra 32,000 ounces of 
platinum for catalizing purposes. 

The nitric acid output of the country is 
about 1,000,000 tons a year, made very largely 
from Chile saltpeter and without the use of 
platinum. When our nitrogen fixation plants 
are in operation and our by-product coke 
ovens expanded it will be necessary to con- 
vert their ammonia products into nitric acid 
by use of platinum as a catalizer. The gov- 
ernment is now spending $100,000,000 in ob- 
taining nitrogen from the air and the by-pro- 
duct coke ovens are being largely increased by 
private enterprise. If by any chance we 
should be cut off from Chile, all nitric acid 
would have to be made by the oxidation of 
ammonia requiring platinum gauze catalizer 
for new plants at the rate of 25 or 30 ounces 
per 1,000 tons yearly capacity of nitric acid. 
The platinum in use in these processes is not 
destroyed by the acid but can be and is used over 
and over again. The other important require- 
ments of platinum compounds include contact 
points in magnetos for aeroplanes, trucks, 
automobiles, also telegraph instruments, etc., 
etc., and for chemical laboratory apparatus. 

The platinum regulations are as follows: 

The following regulations are hereby pro- 
mulgated under the provisions of the Act of 
October 6, 1917, (40 Stat., 385), as amended 
by the Act of July 1, 1918, (Public, No. 181), 
authorizing the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, under rules and regulations approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, to limit, 
during the period of the war, the sale, posses- 
sion, and use of platinum, iridium, and palla- 
dium, and compounds thereof: 

Section I. The War Industries 
hereby designated under section 21 of the 
Act of October 6, 1917, and the President’s 
proclamation of October 26, 1917, as the agent 
of the Director of the Bureau of Mines in the 


Joard is 


execution of the regulations as hereinafter 
indicated. 
Sec. II. From and after the date of these 


regulations, under the penalties prescribed by 
section 19 of the Act of October 6, 1917, no 


person’ shall: 
Par. a. Use anv pletinum scrap, iridium, or 
iridium scrap, palladium or palladium scrap, 


and/or compounds thereof, in the manufac- 
ture, alteration, or repair of any ornament or 
article of jewelry. 

Par. b. Manufacture dentistry 


for use in 


regulations made 
than $5,000, or 


rules or 
ot more 


of this act, or any 
shed by a fine of 
and imprisonment. 


there- 
by im- 


2 The word “person,” for the purposes of these regulations, shall be construed in accordance with the 
definition contained in section 4 of the Act of oe. 6, 1917, which is as follows: 
‘That the word ‘person’ when used herein shall include States, Territories, the District of Columbia, 


Alaska, and other depe ndencies of the United St: ates, 
firms, associations, 


United States.” 


and 
societies, and corporations of the United States and of other countries at peace with the 


municipal subdivisions thereof, individual citizens, 
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or alloys containing 
of platinum 


metal, metal 


any 
more than 20 per cent by weight 
or 40 per cent by weight of platinum, iridium, 


parts, 


and/or palladium combined, or manufacture 
supplies therefrom. 

Sec. III. From and after the date of these 
regulations, under the penalties prescribed by 
section 19 of the Act of October 6, 1917, no 
person shall without a license— 

Par. a. Purchase, sell, barter, or deal in 
unmanufactured platinum, iridium, or palla- 
dium, or compounds thereof (including crude, 
scrap, filings, polishings, or sweeps), except 
that sales may be made without a license to 
an authorized agent of the United States or 
to a licensee authorized to purchase the same; 
or possess for more than 90 days after the 
date of these regulations one ounce troy, or 
more, of such unmanufactured platinum, iri- 
dium, palladium, or compounds thereof. 

Par. b. Possess, use, sell, purchase, or bar- 
ter, for purposes connected with his business, 
platinum, iridium, palladium, or compounds 
thereof (except that sales may be made with- 
out license to an authorized agent of the 
United States, or to a licensee authorized to 
purchase the same), if such person be en- 
gaged in— 

No. 1. Producing platinum, iridium, or pal- 
ladium, or compounds thereof, by mining. 

No. 2. Producing sulphuric acid, nitric acid, 
or other chemical products where platinum, 
iridium, palladium, or compounds thereof are 
used in such production. 

No. 3. Importing or exporting platinum, 
iridium, or palladium, or compounds thereof. 

No. 4. Producing platinum, iridium, or pal- 
ladium, or compounds thereof, either as a 
primary product or as a by- product of smelt- 
ing or refining. 

No. 5. Manufacturing electrical appliances 
and/or parts thereof containing platinum, 
iridium, or palladium, or compounds thereof. 

No. 6. Manufacturing surgical appliances 
and apparatus containing platinum, 
iridium, or palladium, or compounds thereot. 

No. Manufacturing chemical apparatus 
and reagents of all kinds containing platinum, 
iridium, or palladium, or compounds thereof. 

No. 8. Conducting or operating chemical 
laboratories in which platinum, iridium, or 
polation, or compounds thereof, are used. 

No. 9. Manufacturing scientific instruments 
oiagubaen platinum, iridium, or palladium, or 
compounds thereof. 

No. 10. Manufacturing and/or 
dental supplies containing platinum, 
or palladium, or compounds thereof. 

No. 11. Manufacturing and/or dealing in 
jewelry containing platinum, iridium, or palla- 
dium, compounds thereof. 

No. 12. Manufacturing or producing any 
article or product not mentioned above where 
such business requires more than one ounce 
troy per month of platinum, iridium, or palla- 
dium or compounds thereof. 

Sec. IV. Applications for licenses shall be 
made under oath to any licensing agent duly 


distributing 
iridium, 


authorized under the Act of October 6, 
as provided in the regulations 
this act. 

Sec. V. Every applicant for a license will 
be required to submit with his application a 
sworn inventory of all platinum, iridium or 
palladium or compounds thereof in his posses- 
sion or control; and every licensee will be 
required to submit at such times as may be 
designated by the War Industries Board a 
sworn inventory of his holdings of platinum, 
iridium, or palladium or compounds thereof in 
whatever form they may be 


1917, 
issued under 


The Director of the Bureau of Mines, at 
the request of the War lustries Board, may 
at any time require from any user or possessor 
a detailed sworn inventory of any and all 
materials held by him containing platinum, 
iridium, or palladium or compounds therof, 


and such inventory must 
upon recipt of such requi 

Sec. VI. All licenses sl 
name of the Director of : 
and countersigned and livered by 
Industries Board, and shall be, and remain 
subject to the following conditions: 

Par. a. Each license shall contain such ap- 


furnished promptly 

rement. 

iall be issued in the 

he Bureau Mines 
1 the War 


propriate conditions as the Bureau of Mines, 

through the War Industries Board, may im- 

pos. 
Par. b. The Bureau Mines through the 


change the condi- 
time to time, as it 


War Industries Board may 
tions of the license from 
may deem necessary. 

Par. c. Records shall | 
of all his sales, purchases 
of platinum, iridium or 
pounds threof, and of articles containing 
platinum, iridium, or palladium or compounds 
thereof, with the names and addresses of the 


kept by each licensee 
and other transfers 
palladium or com- 


purchasers, sellers, and/or transferees, and 
the quantities involved, which records shall be 
open at all reasonable times to the duly au- 
thorized representative of the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Par. d. Any and all platinum, iridium, or 
palladium, or compounds thereof, acquired un- 
der the authority of such license shall be used 
strictly for the purposes and in the manner 
stated in such license 

Par. e. Upon request of the War Industries 
Board, the licensee shall report the prices at 
which sales of his products containing plati- 


num, iridium, or palladium, or compounds 
thereof, are being made, and the right to pro- 
hibit further sale of such articles at prices 


deemed exorbitant by it reserved to the War 
Industries Board 


Sec. VII. Any licenses issued hereunder may 


be revoked for violation of any of these 
regulations, or for violation of any of the 
conditions contained in such license, or if 
such revocation is deemed necessary or ad- 


visable for purnoses of the national security 


and common defense. 


Sec. VIII. The War Industries Board will, 
upon request. furnish a list of government 
agents or licensees authorized to purchase 


— 
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platinum, iridium, or palladium, or com- 
pounds thereof. Neither the United States 
nor its representatives will assume any re- 
sponsibility, financial or otherwise, where 
sales are made to licensees. 

Sec. IX. The prices at which platinum, iri- 
dium, or palladium will be purchased by a 
duly authorized agent of the United States or 
by such licensee as may be authorized to pur- 
chase or sell platinum, iridium, or palladium, 
or compounds thereof, will be such prices as 
may be determined by the proper govern- 
mental agency authorized to determine such 
prices. 

Sec. X. Whenever such government agents 
and such licensees as may be authorized to 
purchase platinum, iridium, or palladium or 
compounds thereof, shall refuse to purchase 
the same from any person who is compelled 
by these regulations to sell the same, or is 
forbidden by these regulations. to possess or 
use the same, then such person shall promptly 
notify the Platinum Section. War Industries 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

Sec. XI. These regulations shall not ope- 
rate to relieve any person upon whom an order 
requisitioning platinum, iridium, or palladium 
or compounds thereof may have been or may 
hereafter be served, from any obligation im- 
posed upon him by such order. 

Sec. These regulations are  supple- 
mental and amendatory to the regulations 
heretofore issued under the Explosives Act 
of October Q 1917. 


CRUDE OIL REQUIREMENTS ARE 
25,000,000 BARRELS GREATER FOR 1919 


3efore a public meeting at Cooper Union. 
New York City, September 28, held under 
the auspices of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, M. L. Requa, Director of the 
Oil Division, presented interesting 
facts as to the shortage of gasoline. His 
plea was for as great a conservation and 
lack of waste of gasoline as possible. He 
said: 

“We will need this year, to meet only a 
normal increase in consumption, not less 
than 25,000,000 barrels of crude oil more 
than we used last year. We used only 16,- 
000,000 barrels in 1897. This grew to 156, 
000,000 barrels in 1907 and to 340,000,000 
barrels in 1917. If we are to meet this nor- 
mal rate of growth, we must have not less 
than 365,000,000 barrels in 1918. This is 66 
per cent of the total production of the 
world, and yet it is not enough.” 

Mr. Requa spoke of the difficulties of 
transportation, and said that although the 
pipe lines bringing oil from Oklahoma had 
been largely increased, no more oil could 
be carried than was carried at present un- 
less new pipe lines were built. 

Speaking more directly of gasoline, he 
said: 

“In the first half of 1918 our gasoline pro- 


some 
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duction has increased more than 8,000,000 
barrels, but our consumption has more than 
kept pace with this. Our stocks of kero- 
sene are 2,000,000 barrels less than on the 
first of this year, and our stocks of crude 
oil are 12,000,000 barrels less. 

“All demands for export will continue to 
be met from the 350,000,000 barrels of crude 
oil, the 80,000,000 barrels of gasoline, the 
40,000,000 barrels of kerosene, and the 170,- 
000,000 barrels of fuel oil that will probably 
be produced this year.” 

Referring to the “gasolineless Sunday,” 
about which hitherto no figures have been 
available as to the amount of gasoline 
saved, he said: 

“*Gasolineless Sunday’ is a magnificent 
success, in that it has made it possible to 
load for France ten cargo boats of gaso- 
line, of 50,000 barrels each, which otherwise 
could not have been shipped; and that has been 
done by the voluntary effort of a free people 
on the mere request of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration.” 


OUTPUT FOR WEEK OF SEPT. 21 
TOTALS 12,650,000 TONS 


For the week ending September 21 the 


bituminous coal production varied little 
from that of the week preceding. The out- 
put is estimated at 12,650,000 net tons. This 


is 4 per cent below the production during 
the week of September 14, but it exceeded 
the production of the corresponding week 
of 1917 by 194 per cent, or 2,060,000 net 
tons. The daily average during the cur- 
rent week is estimated at 2,108,000 net tons, 
which is slightly lower than the week pre 
ceding, but considerably in excess of the 
daily average during the week of Septem 
ber 21, 1917. 

The strike in the anthracite fields during 
the week of September 21 caused produc 
tion to decrease 11.5 per cent. The output 
is estimated at 1,847,000 net tons, as com- 
pared with 2,088,000 net tons during the 
week preceding, and as against 2,006,000 net 
tons during the corresponding week of 
1917. The daily average during the current 
week is estimated at 308,000 net tons, con- 
siderably less than the daily average for 
the coal year to date of 337,000,000 net 
tons, which is 2.1 per cent in excess of the 
daily average of the same period of last 


year. 
Bituminous coal dumped at Lake ports 
during the week ended September 21 


amounted to 1,143,568 net tons, a slight de 
crease compared with the week preceding. 
However, compared with the weekly aver 
during July, August and September 


age 


the current week’s tonnage was 80,000 net 
tons, or approximately & per cent in excess 
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ASKS FOR REVENUE ACT 
FAIR TO MINING INDUSTRY 


James F. Callbreath Appears Before Senate 
Finance Committee to Urge that Inequal- 
ities Be Taken from the Bill. 


In a plea for a more equitable revenue 
law, James F. Callbreath, secretary of The 
American Mining Congress, appeared be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee. A 
portion of Mr. Callbreath’s remarks on 
that occasion, together with a portion of 
the colloquy which arose, follows: 

“Mining is a wasting industry. To the 
extent that it produces, it reduces the 
‘rizginal estate. Its invested assets are 
continually growing less. It is peculiar in 
another sense, in that it is a short-lived 
industry and an industry carrying great 
hazards. All of the possible supply of min- 
erals tor all future time is now in ewxist- 
ence. A mine with a life of ten years, each 
vear sells one-tenth of its original holding 
The proceeds of that sale appear to be a 
profit. That part of such proceeds which 
represents the value of the ore is not profit 
nut rather a transfer of property from one 
form to another, i. e-, a sale of one-tenth 
if the estate. 

“Il call attention to these peculiar condi 
tions concerning the mining industry, as 
basis for some concrete illustrations which 

believe will aid your committee in reach- 
ing a conclusion as to how the mining in- 
lustry can be made to pay its full share of 
the tax required and at the same time so 
ipply this tax as to stimulate that high pro 
luction of the minerals which are 
sary to the effective prosecution of the war 

“Every business to be profitable must be 
ble to return on th 
apital invested and during the time of its 
peration pay back the original expendi 
ture. This rule applies to all lines of busi 
1ess alike. \ which 1s 
Us In its Operation has a longer period 


neces 


earn a reasonable 


business continu 


which to amortize its investment. The 
shorter lived the operations, the larger 
must be the amortization fund. A zine 
mine in the Joplin district has an active 


lite of approximately two and one-half 
i mill by two and one-hali 
vears of continuous operation can prepare 
ior market all of the ore within economic 
hauling distance \ mill with no ore may 
be worth for removal elsewhere 10 per cent 
of its original cost. It follows that to make 
a zine mine profitable it must be able to 


vears, 1. a 


earn approximately 50 per cent annually 
tor two and one-half years, to pay back 
the original investment and a reasonable 


profit thereon. Such a company must be 
vermitted to amortize the original invest 
nent during the life of its operation 
Otherwise a war profits tax or an excess 


ts tax, as provided by the bill under 
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consideration, not o1 
profit but a considerabl 
original capital. 


of the 
vercentage of the 


“Under the war profits provision of this 
bill deduction is limited to 10 per cent of 
invested capital (p. 57, Sec. 312, par. (b), 
subdivision 2); and u excess profits 
method deduction is limited to 8 per cent 
(p. 58, Sec. 316) 

“We believe that this deduction is en- 


tirely inadequate in all short-lived mines. 
To so levy a tax as to take the original in- 
vestment under the guise of profits would 
be to paralyze many icts and 
shut off the supply Oo needed for 
war and industrial purposes. The Joplin 
district has a populati 
225,000 people -175.000 
solutely and entirely 
industry. Any conditi 
vent development of 
short time put an end to tl 
would result, first, in a ry 
justice to the people 
ond, it would make that 
to pay a tax in the f 


would SO 


disturb the 


bring great burdens to the Gove 
cause of the lack 
material. The Joplin-) 
luces more than 40 per t of the zine of 
the nation Before t etitive 
conditions had depressed t market price 
ot ig € ro 
s had hee 
gre L) ivs 
created, the price $ t es 
narkets went its 
er pound ‘ ik ke + 
Sa nerease the | 
1 be verv b 
t needing dire 

ies oO 

\ mine ora t 
1 verty tre inv ot nes 

| wells must seek x thei 
trom beneath i ling 
a commercially product mine or well ts 
so rare that many fail where one succeeds. 
Che process ot seeking il I ling ore 1n 
a mine requires an im se expenditure 
tor development work which is not carried 
to capital account In tl ise of a great 
majority of the smaller enterprises, each 
mine 1s owned by a separate company, and 
cannot add to the put is rice of its 
properties the expendit es fol develop 
ment work and losses sustait Lin proving 
other properties to be va ess, an advan 
tage possessed by the irg rporation 

“The investment nee to extract and 
reduce ore varies great! th its mineral 
contents. When the ore is ined out the 
capital is absolutely go \ll these facts 


are taken into account ) stors hi h, 


| 
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recognizing the hazards of these _ busi- 
nesses, require an actual income of from 12 
to 15 per cent to establish a market value 
of par, fully double the ordinary interest 
rates required. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau of the Treasury Department has rec- 
ognized this distinction, and I believe it to 
have been as liberal as it could possibly be 
under the law in attempting to make the 
present law meet the governmental re- 
quirements without exacting from owners 
of mines and wells a greater tax propor- 
tionately than other lines of business. The 
peculiar nature of mines and wells is not 
fully recognized in the bill under considera- 
tion. It defines their ‘invested capital’ just 
as that of other corporations, giving them 
no benefit whatever from the discovery 
and development of new ore bodies. 

“So far as mines are concerned, the defi- 
nition of ‘invested capital, Section 325 of 
the present bill sets a premium on the dis- 
creditable devices of the past twenty years 


intended to work out and inflate book 
values as the basis for the issue of 
watered stock, while legitimate mining 


companies of many years’ standing, which 
have charged off their expenditures against 
operations on the theory that a mine is a 
wasting property, will be penalized for 
having done so. 

“I desire to call attention to one provi- 
sion of the present law which has worked 
much of injustice to small companies and 
possibly has lost the Government much 
larger sums, which overcapitalized com- 
panies have escaped. Section 326 of the 
proposed act, subdivision ‘a, subsection 2, 
contains the following language: ‘But in 
no case to exceed the par value of the 
original stock or shares specifically issued 
therefor.’ 

“To limit ‘invested capital’ to 
value of the stock taken in exchange for 
property at the time of its acquisition is 
peculiarly unjust in the case of the smaller 
mining companies which, in most cases, are 
organized to own a single mine after its 
promoters have spent large sums in pros- 
pecting and developing. These owners 
have in many instances acquired and de- 
veloped a large number of worthless prop- 
erties before they have developed a pro- 
ductive mine and have expended large 
sums to put this mine on a paying basis, 
not by sitting and watching it grow, but by 
the expenditure of large amounts of money, 
labor and energy. It has by this means 
increased the value of this property and 
should in all justice be permitted to utilize 
this increased value in determining its in 
vested capital. Under this part of the se« 
tion a company which issues stock 
servatively in an amount less than the real 
value of the property would be limited to 
such amount even though the pronerty had 
an actual value much in excess of the 


the par 


con 


face 
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value of the stock, while a corporation 
which was grossly overcapitalized at the 
time of the purchase of its property for 
stock would get the benefit of the increased 
value of the property up to the par value 
of the stock issued. This inequity is cured 
where stock is issued with no par value 
(Sec. 325, par. B, p. 61), but where the fic- 
tion of a corporation is used as a cor 
venient means for dividing the interest of 
business associates and a share of stock 
represents a certain interest in the prop- 
erty of the corporation entirely uninflu- 
enced by its face value, it seems entirely 
evident that this limiting clause cannot but 
work injustice. A specific instance will 
illustrate: 

“A few years ago the executor of a New 
York estate, in order to divide among the 
heirs a mining property which could not 
then be properly liquidated, organized a 
corporation with a capital stock of $10,000 
to which the mining property was trans- 
ferred and divided the shares in proper 
proportions among the heirs. In the year 
1916 that corporation paid taxes on a capi- 
tal valuation of $2,700,000. 

“Unler a strict construction of the pres- 
ent revenue law and under the proposed 
law, the invested capital of this company 
upon which it could make deduction is lim- 
ited to $10,000, while its actual invested cap- 
ital is $2,700,000. Under the proposed law 
this company is liable to pay 8 per cent of 
$2,690,000, or $215,200 more than it would 
have been required to pay had its capital 
stock been fixed at the fair value of its 
property. 

“It is understood that the revenue depart- 
ment, recognizing this injustice, has in 
some instances permitted this excess value 
to be treated as ‘paid-in or earned surplus,’ 
and by this device has avoided the unjust 
technical requirement of the law. But 
what assurance can be given that future 
Treasury officials will be as fair in the ad- 
ministration of the law as those who now 
serve in that capacity with so much of sat- 
isfaction to the public? 

“It would seem, in view of the large 
tude of authority given to the 
Department to fix the value of 
where the face value of the capital stock 
exceeds the value of the property, that it 
can be relied upon to fix a fair value where 
the face value of the capital stock is less 
than the value of the property. In other 
words, the same power in the Treasury 
Department which is authorized to fix the 
value of the property of an overcapitalized 
corporation mav be and should be intrusted 
with power to fix the value of the property 
of an undercapitalized corporation. 

“Tt seems proper to also suggest that set- 
tlements made by the Treasury Department 
in good faith and where all the facts have 


lati- 
Treasury 
property 


been presented by the taxpayer should be 
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considered as final settlements. It seems 
but fair to business interests after meeting 
all requirements to know that the matter 
are finally determined. 

“The strict application of this provision 
is likely to work an equal injustice to the 
Government. Let us assume that a mining 
company had invested $500,000°in a property 
and that 75 per cent of its reserve had been 
worked out prior to January 1, 1917, so that 
during the taxable year the company had 
but 25 per cent of its original investment 
involved. During the year 1917 this com- 
pany might have made an unusual profit, 
but under the provision referred to it would 
be permitted to deduct 8 per cent of the 
$500,000 originally invested, instead of 8 per 
cent upon the $125,000 actually invested 

“Much inequity has resulted from the 
custom of the revenue department in valu 
ing ore bodies at the purchase price ‘at 
time of such payment,’ as required in Sec- 
tion 326, line 10, page 61. The result of this 
is to fix different values upon property in 
all respects absolutely equal in value. Con 
panies A and B own adjoining sections of 
land of equal but nominal value, for which 
they respectively paid $10 per acre. Each 
at an expense of $100,000 develop ore, oil or 
coal reserves worth $1,000,000. Company B 
sells its holdings to Company C for $1,000,- 
000. Company A is entitled to a deduction 
of 8 per cent on cost of land ($6400) and 
cost of improvements ($100,000), total $106,- 
400. Company C is entitled to a deduction 
on cost of property of $1,000,000. 

“This is an abstract illustration, but in 
equities of this sort will be found in many 
if not all, coal districts. This. grows out of 
the proposal that an ore body is worth just 
what it costs, without regard to the losses 
in the development of worthless prop- 
erties, without regard to the hazardous 
nature of mine development, and with 
out regard to actual value of the prop- 
erty. We submit that there will be a few 
gamblers at the table where most men 
lose and where the winner is immediately 
divested of the rewards of his lucky 
chance; in other words, that the develop 
ment of new mining properties absolutely 
essential to maintaining our mineral supply 
will not be made except this inequity ts 
provided for and the successful operator is 
allowed a reward proportionate to the ha 
ard involved in his enterprise. 

“T might say that if you desire it | would 
be glad to furnish you with numerous in 
stances of coal mines located absolutely 
side by side, the properties absolutely the 
same in every respect, where one company 
is able to take out three or four times as 
much as the othe 

Senator Penrose Has not this matte 
of depletion in connection with mining 
companies been taken up with the Treas 


ury Department and this Adams Commis- 
sionr 


Mr. Callbreath. Yes 


Senator Penrose. Have they ever come 
to any conclusion yet upon the subject? 
Mr. Callbreath. Of depletion? They 


have administered the present law in a way 
that I believe 


1as been counted fair by 
most of those who have settled with the 
Treasury Department 


Senator Penrose. Would not this gen- 
eral question you are touching on come un- 
der that process of adjustment in the de- 
partment? 

Mr. Callbreath. Except this, there is no 
assurance that a settlement made with the 
department under these provisions which 
does not conform with the law is a final 
settlement, and there is no reason why a 
future Secretary of the Treasury, or some 
ambitious politician who desires to make a 
name for himselt 

Senator Penross There are none such 
around, are there 

Mr. Callbreath Chere mav be 

Senator Penrose. Not under the present 
administration, anyhow 

Mr. Callbreath. The fact is that there is 


no assurance that those settlements are 
final, and if a settlement is made and a 
deduction is allowed which the law does 
not authorize, then the people have no as- 


surance that the settlement ts final. 

Senator Penrose Then the mining in- 
terests are fairly well satisfied with the 
equitable adjustment made up to date on 
their taxes, are the 


Mr. Callbreath. As compared with the 
inequitable law under which the settle- 
ments were made. We believe the Treas- 
ury Department has done the very best 
they could to meet the situation, and has 
in some instances gone around the strict 
provisions of the law in order to do justice. 


Senator Penrose 


hension is that the settlement ts not final, 


ren your only appre- 


and that someone later on could ask for a 
readjustment of th x 

Mr. Callbreath it is true, and an- 
other reason is that i any instances one 
man will adjust himself to the strict letter 
of the law, while nan will apply 
to the Treasury Department and get a re- 
duction, which works a njustice between 
the two parties. 

Senator Penrose W ld there be any 
way of appealing thes uses to the cou 
and if the court afh s the Treasury's dect- 
sion, would not that be l? 

Mr. Callbreath sume that would be 
true. Those cases sO merous that 
an appeal to the s of all those who 
might be aggrieved w yrurden the courts 
unduly 

Senator Smoot. Y ave been assesied 
upon interpretations the law rather than 


the law itself? 
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Mr. Callbreath. Yes. 

An extreme case will illustrate the ab- 
surdity of a strict application of this limi- 
tation. 

Two men each own an undivided one-halt 
of a certain property. These two owner- 
ships were necessarily of the same value 
and earning the same income. Each of 
these men organizes a corporation to take 
over his holdings, each exchanging his 
rights in the property for all of the capital 
stock of the company which he organized. 
One organized a company with a large 
amount of capital stock. The other or- 
ganized a company with a small amount of 
capital stock. The property earned a profit 

f 8 per cent upon the actual invested capi- 
tal. One of these companies was obliged 
to pay a large excess profit tax, while the 
other pays no excess profits tax at all. 

Another suggestion as to the proviso in 
Section 30, page 31, line 22. A tax of 12 
per cent is levied against net income in 
excess of the amount distributed in divi- 
dends or paid in discharge of outstanding 
interest-bearing obligations, while profits 
not so utilized are subject to a tax of 18 
per cent. This places a penalty of 6 per 
cent upon funds held either for necessary 
working fund or invested in Liberty Bonds. 

We are expecting to place Liberty Bonds 
probably to the amount of $16,000,009,000 
luring the coming vear. A large part of these 
subscriptions, much the larger part, must 
from the large business interests. 
Bonds bearing 4% per cent are to be sold to 
these corporations and a penalty of 114 per 
cent is levied against those who meet their 
patriotic duty. It would seem that this 
provision should be so amended as to per- 
nit corporations to hold necessary operat- 


ome 


ng expenses and to purchase Liberty 
bonds without the infliction of a special 
penalty. 

T+ 


It would seem that a distinction must be 
iade in assessing a tax upon the earnings 
i an exceedingly short-lived enterprise. 
with enterprises of longer 
hfe or permanent in their nature. A bill 
recently passed by the House of Renre- 
sentatives, H. R. 11259, known as the War 
Minerals bill, had for its purpose the stim- 
ulation of production of certain minerals 
necessary in war work, which heretofore 
have been imported from foreign countries 
and of which there is now a shortage be- 
cause of the withdrawal from foreign serv- 
ice of the vessels heretofore engaged in the 
importation of these ores. We have been 
importing above 2,000,000 tons of manga- 
nese, chrome, and pyrites from Brazil, New 
Caledonia, and Snain. These minerals are 
absolutely essential in the manufacture of 
steel and explosives. The fact that the sup 
ply of these minerals had heretofore 
almost 


som 


is compared 


come 
from foreign countries af 
e proof that these industries can- 
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at home under normal condi- 
tions unless protected by compensating 
import duties. No one can predict what 
the tariff policy of the United States will 
be after the war. In consequence no one is 
justified in expending a large sum of money 
for the development of a mine or the con- 
struction of a treatment plant in order to 
supply a temporary market. If the demand 
for these minerals shall be terminated in 
two years, then it is plain that a plant now 
erected must amortize the original invest- 
ment during these two years in addition to 
earning the ordinary profit. The deduc- 
tions for depreciation cannot be made to 
meet the situation because at the end of 
the two years a plant might be at least 80 
per cent, in which case a 20 per cent de- 
duction for depreciation for the two years 
would be fair, but the remaining value 
would be entirely valueless unless market 
conditions justified continued operation. 

do not feel justified in suggesting that 
these enterprises shall be exempted from 
war taxes, but I do urge that full authority 
shall be given and that this revenue law 
shall anticipate that deductions for depre- 
ciation of plants engaged in short-lived en- 
terprises shall be sufficient to amortize the 
cost of construction and development dur- 
ing the working period of the enterprise. 
Operations developed for the purpose of 
supplying these rare minerals which are 
needed for war purposes can be more 
nearly compared to the Government con- 
structed housing facilities and plants con- 
structed for war purposes only, which at 
the conclusion of the war will be prac- 
tically valueless. These plants are con- 
structed by the Government because private 
enterprise cannot possibly be induced to 
create these facilities for the short time 
during which they may be operated. The 
same principle applies to the short-lived 
mining operations and unless provisions 
are made for apparently excessive deple 
tion deductions these enterprises cannot 
and will not be developed. The same rea- 
soning should apply to all short-lived en- 
terprises whether operations are to be ter 
minated by the want of a market or by the 
exhaustion of the ore bodies. 

Senator Penrose. You refer to this bill 
in the Senate. Does your association ad- 
vocate that measure? 

Mr. Callbreath. The 
spoken on that subject. 

Senator Penrose. From your knowledge 
of the general sentiment among your min- 
ig associates, do you think they are in 
favor of it? 

Mr. Callbreath. 
favor of the general proposition 
in that bill; that is, the purpose 
the bill is planned. 

Senator Penrose. It carries $50,000,000, a 
but it is $50,000,000. 


not thrive 


association has not 


much in 
involved 
for which 


They are very 


small sum nowadays, 
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Mr. Callbreath. 
Government shall 
the supply of 
required. 

Senator 
the bill? 

Mr. Callbreath. Yes, sir. 

Senator Penrose. Personally do you ap- 
prove of the bill in its details? 

Mr. Callbreath. I do not. 

Senator Penrose. I only ask these ques 
tions, Mr. Chairman, because we know 
are called upon, by grinding taxes, to 
this money from the taxpayers, and | think 
maybe we can make an incidental refer- 
of the expenditures. 

I think the question 1s 


But not too much, if the 
undertake to purchase 
these minerals which are 
examined 


Penrose. Have you 


ence to some 

Senator Th 
quite pertinent 

Mr. Callbreath. 
discuss that bill 

Senator Penrose. I personaliy 
like to have some illumination on that. 

Mr. Callbredath. My thought ts that all 
of these minerals which are essential to 
the country at this time, which cannot be 
produced under ordinary conditions, should 
be provided by the Government in that wa) 
and that those minerals can be produced 
New enterprises cannot be created for 
period of a few months or a vear or two 
unless some plan is devised by which the 
cost of the plant can be amortized during 
the period of the life of that operation 
That would be impossible under a two or 
three year plant, unless the amortization 
fund be very large. We have been imvort- 
ing from Brazil approximately a_ million 
tons annually of manganese ores. We have 
aboundant supplies of manganese ores in 
this country but of low grade, and it will 
he necessary to treat that ore in order to 
bring it up to the high standard required 
hy the steel industry, and the cost of the 
treatment and the development of the pro- 
treatment are expensive. It 
world be bad business for anv private con 
cern to undertake to build a plant and work 
ot the processes of treatment and reduc- 
tion for‘a market which two years from 
now conld be taken awav by cheavlv mined 
ore bodies in Brazil, with a freight rate of 
$2 per ton to our shores. 

Senator Penrose. Why, in this one crisis, 
when labor is very scarce, is it not eco 
nomically wise to purchase this material 
from Brazil, which is a nation with which 
we are at peace? 


Mr. Callbreath 


omas 


I should be very gla 


13 
should 


cesses for 


If we can get it. 


Senator Penrose. You say we are get 
ting it 
Mr. Callbreath. We have been getting 


it, but that supply has been shut off be 
cause the ships which have heretofore 
transported it have been put into foreign 
service. 


Senator Penrose. Then this bill is in a 
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measure to protect 
home? 

Mr. Callbreath. I would not call it that. 

Senator Penrose. It savors of that. It 
has that aroma. 

Mr. Callbreath. It is a bill to develop 
industries at home which cannot stand 
after the war unless protection is afforded. 

Senator rt it is our duty 
during this war crisis to bolster up some 
defunct mining 
can stand on 
that it? 

Mr. Callbreath. No, Senator. 
is that the low-grads 


American industry at 


Penrose Then it 


sitions so that they 
their feet after the war. Is 


My thouzht 


inganese ores, run- 
ning 15 to 18 per cent, of the great ranges 
in Minnesota, whicl in be developed to 


meet our requirements here at home, 
should be developed, and if I were to ex- 
press my personal opinion I 
after the war is over such a protective tariff 
should be levied as t enable those activi- 
ies to continue. 
or Penrose I heartily agree with 
the present party in power dis- 


with you 


GREAT INCREASE IN GASOLINE 
RECOVERY FROM NATURAL GAS 


Statistics just compiled under the 


i super- 
vision of J. D. Northr United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the Interior, 
show tha tthe natural-gas gasoline industry in 


the United States made marked 


1917. 

The quantity of raw 
from natural gas in 1917, 
duced by compression 


progress in 


gasoline recovered 
including that pro- 
by absorption, and by 
vacuum pumps, as well as that saved as drips 
trom gas mains, was 217,884,104 gallons, a 
gain of 114,391,415 gallons, or 111 per cent, 
over the output in 1916. Of this quantity 
168,921,555 gallons, or 77.5 per cent, was re- 
covered by compression and by vacuum pumps 
and the remaining 49,017,549 gallons, or 22.5 
per cent, by absorption and by salvage from 
gas mains. The combined product of gasoline 
obtained by compression and by vacuum 
pumps was greater than in 1916 by 83,998,768 
gallons, or 99 per cent, and the product 
obtained by absorption and from drips was 
greater by 20,447,647 gallons, or 110 per cent. 

The quantity of commercial gasoline rep- 
resented by the output of raw gasoline in 
1917, though not susceptible of accurate deter- 


mination, probably amounted to more than 
300,000,000 gallons. 
The average price received in 1917 for the 


raw production at the sources of production 
was 18.45 cents a gallon, and the market valve 
of the entire output was $40,188,956, a gain 
of 4.6 cents in average unit selling price and 
of $25,857,808, or 180 per cent, in gross mar- 
ket value as compared with 1916. 

The volume of natural gas from which the 
output of natural-gas gasoline in 1917 was 
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recovered is estimated to have amounted to 
about 429,000,000,000 cubic feet, and the aver- 
age recovery of gasoline per thousand cubic 
feet by all methods was about one-half gallon. 

The number of plants, including vacuum- 
pump plants, recovering gasoline from natural 
gas increased from 596 at the beginning of 
1917 to 886 at the end of that year, a gain of 
49 per cent, and the combined daily capacity 
of all plants increased during the same period 
from 495,448 gallons to 902,385 gallons, or 
about &2 per cent. 


PRESIDENT TAKES DRASTIC 
ACTION TO STOP STRIKE 


The letter of President Wilson to the strik- 
ing workmen at Bridgeport, Conn., is regarded 
in Washington as the most significant develop- 
ment in labor matters since the beginning of 
the war. The letter follows in full: 

“I am in receipt of your resolutions of Sep- 
tember 6th anouncing that you have begun 
a strike against your employers in Bridge- 
port, Conn. You are members of the Bridge- 
port branches of the International Union of 
Machinists As such, and with the approval 
of the national officers of your union, you 
signed an agreement to submit the questions 
as to the terms.of your employment to the 
National War Labor Board and to abide the 
award which in accordance with the rules of 
procedure approved by me might be made. 

‘The members of the Board were not able 
to reach a unanimous conclusion on all the 
issues presented, and as provided in its con- 
stitution, the questions upon which they did 
not agree were carried before an arbitrator, 
the unanimous choice of the members of the 
Board. 

“The arbitrator thus chosen has made an 
award which more than 90 per cent of the 
workers affected accept. You who constitute less 
than 10 per cent refuse to abide by the award 
although you are the best paid of the whole 
body of workers affected, and are. therefore. 
least entitled to press a further increase of 
wages because of the high cost of living. 
Put, whatever the merits of the issue, it is 
closed by the award. Your strike against it 
is a breach of faith calculated to reflect on 
the sincerity of national organized labor in 
proclaiming its acceptance of the principles 
and machinery of the National War Labor 
Board. 

“If such disregard of the solemn adjudication 
of a tribunal to which both parties submitted 
their claims be temporized with, agreements 
become mere scraps of paper. If errors creep 
into awards, the proper remedy is submission 
to the award with an application for rehear- 
ing to the tribunal. But to strike against the 
award is disloyalty and dishonor. 

“The Smith & Wesson Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass., engaged in government work, 


has refused to accept the mediation of the 
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National War Labor Board and has flaunted 
its rules of decision approved by presidential 
proclamation. With my consent the War De- 
partment has taken over the plant and_busi- 
ness of the company to secure continuity in 
production and to prevent industrial disturb- 
ance. 

“It is of the highest importance to secure 


‘compliance with reasonable rules and pro- 
cedure for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. Having exercised a drastic remedy 


with recalcitrant employers, it is my duty to 
use means equally well adapted to the end 
with lawless and faithless employes. 

“Therefore, I desire that you return to work 
and abide by the award. If you refuse, each 
of you will be barred from employment in 
any war industry in the community in which 
the strike occurs for a period of one year. 
During that time the United States Employ- 
ment Service will decline to obtain employ- 
ment for you in any war industry elsewhere 
in the United States, as well as under the War 
and Navy Departments, the Shipping Board, 
the Railroad Administration, and all other 
government agencies, and the draft boards 
will be instructed to reject any claim of ex- 
emption based on your alleged usefulness on 
war production.” 


FUEL ADMINISTRATION HAS 
SERVICE FLAG WITH FIFTY STARS 


A service flag, bearing fifty stars, each 
star representing a former Fuel Adminis- 
tration employee now in active service, was 
hoisted on the building of the United States 
Fuel Administration with appropriate but 
simple ceremonies. In the presence of 
nearly one thousand employees the flag w” 
hoisted. and Fuel Administrator H. A. 
Garfield, two of whose sons are also in the 
service, made a brief speech. 

In speaking of the boys who are servi» 
in the front trenches, Dr. Garfield took oc- 
casion to remind his hearers that they, too, 
were on active service helping to win the 
war. He cited the case of the American 
soldier who writing home referred 
to the relative inactivity of the front 
line trenches as compared with the work of 
those at home who provided the necessary 
supplies, and he pointed out that it was the 
portion of those of us left behind to serve 
and, in a measure, fight as faithfully and 
as efficiently as those who actually bore 


arms. All of us who do our duty are in 
active service. The glory and honor of 
winning this world war was not all, he 


opined, for the soldier on the fighting line, 


but was to be shared by those industrial 
soldiers, the workers for Government, the 
miners, the shipbuilders and the munition 


makers, upon whose fidelity 


to duty 
forces overseas had to rely. 


our 


| 
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ARE WE FACING A COAL FAMINE? 


By Grorce H. CusHincG 

The nation is on the eve of another winter, 
when attention naturally turns to coal. In 
only three winters in American history has 
coal been more than a matter of passing an- 
noyance because it meant an additional ex- 
pense. In 1902, in 1916, and in 1917 coal was 
a serious problem. In only one of those three 
years, 1917, was there ever a real shortage oi 
coal. 

In the afterwhiles, when we begin to dis- 
cuss business in its broad phases, this one fact 
must be considered at its full worth. America 
has been producing coal for 110 years. Yet 
in only one of these was there a shortage. In 
107 of those years there was always more coal 
than the people would buy. The coal industry 
has performed well when left alone. 

Now we are at the beginning of 
winter. What will be the situation this year? 
Will we have a fourth year of annoyance? 
Will we have a second year of shortage? Or 
will we drop back into the old deadly routine 
when there is more than the country needs? 

Two incidents will probably answer that 
question, if we take pains to know what those 
incidents mean. 

At the end of the third week in September 
the operators of the “Pocahontas” district of 
West Virginia gave a dinner at Bluefield to 
James B. Neale, the chairman of the Produc- 
tion Committee of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration. Before it was held there was a 
lot of running around the district it: automo- 
biles and a lot of exhorting to the miners to 
work more. At the dinner there was a speech 
or two which waved the flag and allowed the 
sagle to scream. But at the finrsh there was 
one statement by Mr. Neale which called upon 
the operators to produce 2,000,000 tons of this 
coal in October. This compares with a pro- 
duction of 1,410,000 tons in August, which 
was the largest output in the last two years. 
This means a gain,, demanded, of 42 per cent 

On the some day it was brought out that the 
Pocahontas district has lost 27 per cent of its 
miners in the last year and a half, and is not 
getting more. 

The obligation is to increase coal production 
42 per cent—on fifteen days’ notice—with 27 
per cent less miners. And the statement is 
that this coal is needed to make coke, to move 
ships, and to satisfy the demands of our 
allies. Judging by that figure, one would say 
that a hard winter is ahead. 

On the contrary, in the last week in Sep- 
tember, one of the shrewdest coal operators in 
the Mississippi Valley called his men together 
and said: 

“Go out and take every order that anyone 
will give you for coal for delivery after the 
15th of next February. The reason for that 
order is that every one out this way has an 
abundance of coal. There are stocks everv- 
where. But no one has any faith in the rail- 
roads. No one believes that the Fuel Admin- 


another 
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istration really knows what the coal situation 
is. Therefore, every one will hold to the coal 
he has until the last minute. When the worst 
of winter is past they will dig into their stores. 
Then we cannot sell the coal which we will 
then be able to produce. I want to sell it now.” 

These two incidents tell 
Pittsburgh the nation is terribly 
rationing. West of the 
there is more 


East of 
close to coal 

Ohio-Indiana line 
than enough coal. This looks 
like faulty distribution. This makes it seem 
that the zoning system on coal—inaugurated 
with so much pomp as a saver of transporta- 
tion—had proved a dismal failure. This 
seems to point a finger to the Fuel Adminis- 
tration and to say that artificial distribution is 
no safe substitute for the selective process of 
free buyers and free sellers. It may do all 
that, but the thing goes far deeper. One more 
incident will tell that situation. 

When the Steel Corporation was formed it 
rested its demand control of the steel 
market on nothing more than this: “We will 
have a complete steel l at the door of every 
market.” A few later it astounded the 
steel trade by announcing that it was building 
one of its largest steel mills on the south 

at Gary, Indiana. No 


the story. 


years 


shore of Lake Michigar 


steel man up to then had realized that there 
was a big steel market in the Middle West. 
This was a real disclosure. Meanwhile, other 
steel mills were built or enlarged at South 


Chicago and Indiana Harbor. 
other steel center at Joliet, Ill. There was a 
third at East St. Louis. In the same period 
Chicago built up a tremendous business in the 
fabrication of “finished” It had an an- 
nual business valued at a billion and a half. 
Last spring it was announced that 82 per 


There was an- 


steel. 


cent of this steel from the Chicago district 
had been taken for war work. Since then the 
percentage has grown. But Chicago is not 


doing the fabricating 
than ever, but it is dow 
answer is that all the 
East. 

On October 1 


It is making more steel 
g less tabricating. The 
steal is going into the 


there was a meeting of coal 
men in Chicago. At that time a telegram was 
read. It had been sent by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, and said that, apparently, there were 
less cars in the East than necessary and more 
cars in the West than were needed. There- 
fore, until further notice, one hundred coal 
cars would be taken every day from the West 
and moved into the East 

No time limit was set upon this diversion of 
equipment. It is going to continue until some- 
body says “Stop’—and that somebody may 
forget to say the magic word or be out of 
breath when the time comes. At any rate, 
every dav enough cars are being diverted to 
subtract 5,000 tons of production from Illinois 
and Indiana and add 5.000 tons of potential 
production to West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. 

These two facts. if interpreted as they 
stand, mean that the Government is trans- 
ferring raw material and transportation facili- 


= 
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ties from the West to the East. 
also the transfer of business. It is true, lit- 
erally, that with the raw material and the 
business have gone and are going the workers. 
The Government is piling up business in the 
East by excavating business out of the Middle 
West. 

Meanwhile the transportation lines of the 
Fast are not being expanded to carry this 
additional weight of raw material, of finished 
product, and of forage for the workers. No 
new railway lines are being built. Old railway 
lines are not being extended. No new termi- 
nals have been built. Indeed, they cannot be, 
for the simple reason that the territory is 
mountainous and new lines are not possible. 
All passages were availed of years ago. Also, 
so congested that new terminals 
are practically out of the question. That does 
not seem to have disturbed the W ashingt on 
othcials who are placing the government's or- 


With that goes 


the cities are 


ders. They continue to distribute their orders 
in the East. Those who have charge of labor, 
coal, and steel continue to try to pour them 


into that congested district so the munitions 
can be made. 

All such matters have a natural and mathe- 
matical outcome. A camel can carry only so 
many blades of straw. A railroad can carry 
only so much freight. Pile on more, and you 
have a breakdown. That is what we are run- 
ning into. The result is as inevitable as death. 

Every man who has enough independence of 
spirit leit to think for himself has seen the 
consequences ‘of this policy for the last twelve 
months. He has known that a congestion of 
business would mean a congestion of the rail- 
wavs. He has known that a congestion ot 
railways would bring—as it always has brought 
the destruction of productive capacity. He 
thas realized that the productive capacity of 
the East coal mines would be killed at the 
very minute when the reliance of the Army on 
those Eastern factories was the greatest. He 
has stood to one side, worrying and cursing, 
because he was powerless to stop the drift 
which seemed to be inevitable. It was impos- 
sible for the bystander to change the whole 
machinery of order-placing so that the nation’s 
business would be distributed equitably over 
the nation, so that the whole people could pro- 
duce for the Army as well as supply men and 
money to the Army. 

ut, while helpless, every man felt a little 
easier because there was still a surplus of coal 
production in Indiana and Illinois. Those two 
states are producing more than ever. The by- 
stander saw that when the Eastern congestion 
bas killed Eastern coal production there was 
still a chance that the Middle West could 
come to the relief. They could move some of 
their coal farther East and limit the suffering 
at home, even if they could not supply the 
Army in France with the fighting material it 
wants. 

Now even that faint hope has been taken 
out of the empty lot and sandbagged. The 
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cars which gave Illinois and Indiana their 
larger production are being taken away from 
the Mississippi Valley and are being crowded 
into the East to still further increase the con- 
gestion there. 

Evidently the nation is short of coal for this 
winter and there is no hope of relief. Three 
years of practical experience with terminal 
congestions have not taught the American 
people a thing. We do not know—even after 
the heatless days of last January—that con- 
gestion kills production, and that the way to 
avoid congestion is to limit the traffic to the 
carrying capacity of the lines. 

England might have taught us a lesson on 
that question if we had been willing to learn. 
She had a transportation problem. It was to 
get freight across the Atlantic. Rather than 
haul 7 tons of raw material ir order to make 
a ton of finished steel on English soil, she 
used her precious ships to haul 7 tons of fin- 
ished steel made on American soil. 

If America had been wise, she would have 
said that rather than use her limited Eastern 
railroads to haul raw material she would use 
them to haul the finished product made, in 
part at least, in the Middle West. 


But a democracy learns slowly. It may 
learn in time. But that will be too late for 
this winter. The season’s disaster has been 


manufactured. 
reach its 


and will 
blizzard. 


It is now in transit, 
destination with the first 


CHEMISTS’ CAMP NAMED 
FOR NOTED MINERALOGIST 


By order of the Secretary of War, the 
Training Camp for the Chemical Warfare 
Section, now under construction at Lakehurst, 
N. J.. is designated as “Camp Kendrick.” 

This new camp is named in honor of Pro- 
fessor (Colonel, Retired) Henry L. Kendrick, 
LL.D.. who, after considerable service as a 
commissioned officer, served as professor of 
chemistry, mineralogy and geology at the 
U. S. Military Academy from March 3, 1857, 
until his retirement from active service, De- 
cember 13. 1880. 

Henry L. Kendrick was appointed a cadet 
at the Military Academy from New Hamp- 
shire, Sept. 1, 1831; second lieutenant brevet. 
infantry, July 1, 1835; second lieutenant, April 
1, 1836; first lieutenant, June 20, 1837 ; captain, 
June 18, 1846; brevet major of volunteers, for 
gallantry and meritorious conduct in the de- 
fense of Puebla, October 12, 1847; professor, 
Military Academy, March 3, 1857; brigadier 
general volunteers (declined) Sept. 23, 1862; 
retired as colonel, December 13, 1880, at his 
own request, having served forty-five years as 
a commissioned officer, and being over 62 
years of age. 


He received the degree of LL.D., March 3, 


1857. He died in New York City, May 24, 
1891. He had no leave of absence from 1863 
1880. 


a 
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THOMPSON PRESENTS CASE 
OF JOPLIN-MIAMI DISTRICT 


The contentions of the lead and zinc pro- 
ducers of the Joplin-Miami district in re- 
gard to the inequitable portions of the rev- 
enue bill were presented to the Senate 
Finance Committee by A. Scott Thompson, 
of Miami, Okla. He said, in part: 

“What we urge is this, in our amend- 
ments, that we object very seriously to the 
definition of invested capital being limited 
to the cash paid in for stock and property 
exchanged for stock not to exceed the par 
value of the stock. We urge in the amend- 
ments .offered by Mr. Callbreath that in- 
vested capital, not alone in mines but every 
property, pay the cash put in and the value 
of the property in the investment. 

“I fail to see wherein there is any justi- 
fication at any time for limiting the value 
of property to the par value of the stock. 
We have many small ventures in our dis- 
trict where the capitalization is nominal, 
not to exceed $6,000. Yet the property is 
worth a half-million of dollars, exchanged 
for the stock. 

“Just one point that I wanted to raise 
with regard to the provision in the war 
profits provision which allows an old cor- 
poration actual pre-war earnings and a 
new corporation 10 per cent on capital in- 
vested. In my field 95 per cent, because of 
the short life of the property, are new 
operations. They have all come into pro- 
duction since the war. That is a very un- 
fair discrimination against new corpora- 
tions, because the old corporation in our 
field must make a great deal more than 10 
per cent. 

“We suggest in one of our amendments 
that new corporations be allowed the same 
credit that a representative corporation 
with a pre-war record that was similarly 
circumstanced secures. Justness requires 
that they have an equal credit. As a mat 
ter of fact. I have figured out in the present 
bill that all new corporations will fall under 
the war profits plan. 

“Just one other feature that is particu 
larly applicable to my state. Our constitu- 
tion prohibits corporations ownitig real 
property outside of cities and incorporated 
towns. Just why that was done I do not 
know, but that is part of the constitution. 
That makes it impossible for corporations 
to own real property, own the fee, own pos 
sibly a mining lease excepting such as they 
are actually conducting operations upon 
The result is that as the companies grow 
they are forced to form holding compani«s 
to hold their holdings, and then they de 
velop a piece of provertv. usually not to 
exceed forty acres, to determine its min 
erals, and they organize a subsidiary com- 
pany owned by the same men. I know 
some very good mines out there, avd | 
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know one organization that has these 
operating mines separately incorporated, 


the operating end of it 
organized for more than $6,000 capita! 
stock, par value—corporations that have 
paid as high as 6,200 per cent dividends in 
the last two or three years 

“This bill prohibits the filing of a con- 
solidated return, although that is the origi- 
nal business owned by the same men in 
the same proportions. This bill at page 6: 
prohibits the filing of a consolidated re- 
turn, and we certainly think that the sys 
tem followed by the department in trying 
to carry out the present bill should at least 
be permitted. If, under the definition of 
these operating companies 
are limited to the par > of > *k 
to the par value of the stock. 
is $480-——’ 

Senator Jones. Why do 
capital stock at $6,000? 

Mr. Thompson. 
venience. That tor the mar- 
ket. It was just organized because it was 
an operating company, and they turned in 
their property there, that is worth several 
thousand dollars, for that stock. It seems 
to me that invested capital should consist 
ot money paid in and property paid in and 
of course valued as of the day of its 
transfer. 


None of them is 


8 ner ce hi 
with an 8 p cent return, which 


they put the 
Just as a matter of con- 
stock is not f 


DRIVE BEING MADE TO GET 
MORE WORKERS FOR MINES 


| Mining Division the United 
States Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor has ovened a drive to secure de- 
quate working forces for the coal and war 
metal mines of the country 7 - 

The campaign will he handled by James 
Lord, Chief of the Mining Division of the 
Employment Service, who al president 


IS 
of the Mining Department he American 
Federation of 


Through its 


Labor. E. B. Chase. general 
manager of the Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Company, of Philadelvhia, representine the 


mine onerators, and William Diamond 


tormer 


Statistician of the Unit Mine Workers and 
row an othcer of the Employment Service's 
Mining Divison. 

\s the ovening ste» a circular letter. signed 


} 


Director General Densm re, Is 


sent 
out this week to the secretaries of 3500 locals 
of the United Mine Workers in all parts of 
the United States. Through the their 
transter card records these secretaries are 
expected to report to the Mining Division of 
the Employment Service the names, addresses 
and present locations of all practical mine 
workers who to their knowledee have in the 
past few yeors left the mines for other work. 
As soon as the reports of transfers have been 
received from the miners’ locals, the Mining 
Division of the Employment Service will get 
in touch with all those who have left the in- 


4 


use of 
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dustry for less important occupations and by 
means of personal solicitations urge their re- 
turn to the mines. 

Restoration of miners to the non-unionized 
localities will be carried out through the co- 
operation of the Fuel Administration, which 
is placing at the disposal of the Employment 
Service the facilities of its organization for 
reaching non-union men who have leit the 
mines tor other occupations. 

President Wilson’s statement that the war 
program of the nation rests on the shoulders 
of the miner has focused attention on the 
present serious shortage of this type of war 
worker. Over 50,000 members of the United 
Mine Workers alone have joined the colors 
since the outbreak of the war. At least an 
equal number of miners have drifted into 
other occupations in the same period. This 
shortage must be made up by restoration to 
the industry of all qualified miners who have 
shifted to other occupations during the last 
few years. Mining is one of the most essen- 
tial of essential industries and in accordance 
with the policies of the Department of Labor 
men must be found for it, even if this means 
large withdrawals from non-war occupations. 

Contact has been established between the 
Mining Division and mine officials to insure 
that returning miners will be placed quickly, 
and for the purpose of directing the men where 
the need is greatest. The cooperation of the 
national and district executives of the United 
Mine Workers has also been enlisted for this 
service. 

In connection with the campaign the follow- 
ing statement is issued by Director General 
Densmore of the Employment Service: 

“The power of our Government and our 
people to bring the war to a successful con- 
clusion depends in a large measure on the co- 
operation of the operating companies and the 
mine workers in stabilizing labor conditions 
and stimulating production. It is indispen- 
sable that labor be conserved in the mining 
industry. In no case should experienced mine 
workers retire from the mining industry to 
follow other pursuits, as it is highly essential 
Dy reason of the great demand for coal and 
minerals that every mine worker stay in the 
industry.” 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company an- 
nounces the reopening of its Cleveland 
branch office, at 437 Leader-News Building, 
which will be in charge of Messrs. P. C. 
Dierdorff and C. B. Reed. Both of these 
gentlemen have had many years of suc- 
cessful sales and engineering experience in 
the manufacture and application of the 
Jeffrey products, and are especially quali- 
fied to take care of the constantly increas- 
ing demand for Jeffrey machinery in their 
t rritory, as well cs render valuable ad- 


visory service to customers in solving their 
elevating, conveying, crushing, and mining 
machinery problems. 
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LICENSE SYSTEM INVOKED 
TO CONTROL THE TIN TRADE 


The War Industries Board is to take con- 
trol of the domestic pig tin situation under a 
license system. The following announcement 
to consumers of and dealers in pig tin is made 
by T. G. Cranwell, acting chief of the Tin 
Section of the Board: 

“All users and dealers in pig tin will be 
licensed, and a complete inventory of stocks 
on hand and contracts unfilled will be made, 
and, if necessary, supplies will be re-distrib- 
uted to equalize same according to essential 
uses. Full details of licensing plan will be 
announced later.” 

In accordance with this decision of the War 
Industries Board questionnaires are being sent 
out to the 2,000 odd individuals and plants 
affected calling for the information, under 
oath, demanded by the inventory. On the 
facts to be thus gathered as to the actual sup- 
ply of pig tin stocks and the unfilled con- 
tracts, and the manner and quantities in which 
the pig tin is being held the War Industries 
Board will decide whether essential uses de- 
mand an equalization of such stocks through 
re-distribution and a matching-up among the 
plants. 

The Tin Section has been informed there is 
considerable uneasiness in the trade as to con- 
trol by the War Industries Board of the pig 
tin situation, and it is the belief of Mr. Cran- 
well that announcement of positive plans of 
control will prove beneficial. He says that the 
control plan will affect only the users and 
dealers in pig tin, and that the public, which 
uses tin plate, will be benefited by the licensing 
system of control. 

This action by the War Industries Board 
was forecast when announcement was made 
by B. M. Baruch, chairman of the Board, that 
an inter-allied pig tin pool had been arranged 
in conferences held in London between the 
L. L. Summers Commission, representing the 
War Industries Board, and representatives of 
Great Britain and other allied nations. Un- 
der this pool, which is in the nature of a benefi- 
cent monopoly, the world’s supply of pig tin 
is allocated, and distribution is made among 
the allied countries according to the supply 
and their needs. The United States will get 
about 80,000 tons of pig tin, or approximately 
two-thirds of the world production. The 
War Industries Board will supervise the 
allowance to this country. All imports of pig 
tin, tin ores and concentrates, will be con- 
signed to the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute and will be distributed to the licensees 
through the United States Steel Products 
Company. Prices will be regulated by the 
War Industries Board and will be uniform 
and at a level that will encourage production 
in the tin mining countries, which are chiefly 
Great Britain and the Straits Settlements. 
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COAL DISTRIBUTOR’S LICENSE 
SUSPENDED FOR SIXTY DAYS 


The United States Fuel Administration is 
determined to stamp out, so far as possible, 
all profiteering on the price of coal. Distrib- 
utors who are found guilty of obtaining or 
attempting to obtain prices in excess of that 
provided for by the government regulation are 
being dealt with severely. 

The United States Fuel Administrator sus- 
pended for sixty days the license as coal dis- 
tributor of W. H. Blight, of 109 East First 
Street, Elmira, New York. From September 
23 to November 22, inclusive, this distributor 
of coal is absolutely prohibited from trans- 
acting business. 

In this particular case it was found that the 
offender wrote on July 8 a letter to pros- 
pective customers suggesting that he could 
get them what coal they needed if they would 
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pay him an additional twenty-five cents a ton. 
A copy of one of these letters came into 
possession of the Fuel Administration and 
reads as follows: 

“IT have just found out what is the matter 
with the soft coal People from 
your part of the country are down through 
there, paying more for coal than I am, and 
are getting all the coal. If I could afford to 
pay $0. 25 above the last price you paid, which 
was $3.95 net, making it cost you $4.20 net, I 
think I could get you considerable more coal. 
I am not asking this for myself, for I expect 
to make my profit on the coal, and it is up to 
you whether you pay it or not. I am quite 
positive by giving this $0.25 or most of it to 
some of these small operators I can get you 
considerable coal. The way it would have to 
be paid you would have to pay for the coal 
at $3.85 net and on each bill we will make out 
a separate bill of $0.35 a ton salary bill. I 
don’t want you to think this is a hold- -up, for 
if you do, don’t bother with it at all, drop it, 
as I have other big concerns buying of me, 
who would be very glad of this opportunity, 
and if you don’t want it, of course I will put 
it up to some of them, for it is a perfectly 
legitimate proposition, and there is a lot of 
them paying it, and even more than this.” 

No evidence was found that the deals pro- 
posed by the offending distributor were con- 
summated, so tha it instead of an absolute revo- 


business. 


cation of the license it was felt that a sixty 
days’ suspension was sufficient penalty. 
No Tin ‘Containers for Candy 

Joining in the campaign to save tin, steel 


and labor for war purposes, candy manufac- 
turers of the country, through the Executive 
Committee of the National Confectioners’ 
Association, which conferred with Food Ad- 
ministration officials, submitted recommenda- 
tions for general conservation in the trade. 

The committee advised that the use of all 
metal containers cease, after a period not 
greater than five months, during which present 
stocks of tin on hand or in process shall be 
used up. An exception is to be made in 
goods destined for overseas shipment to the 
\rmy, Navy, Red Cross or.similar organiza- 
tion for which specifications require the use 
of tin containers. The Food Administration 
was requested to notify the trade. 


Approves Metal Conservation Plans 

Recommendations looking to conservation 
of tin, steel, labor and transportation have 
been approved by the Food Administration. 

No item in the grocery list, the resolutions 
state. shall be packed in containers made 
wholly or partly of metal, unless it can be 
shown that the use of metal is essential to 
the preservation of the food. The change 
from metal to other containers is to be made 
as soon as possible, but syrups, oils and mo- 
lasses are excepted from the provisions of the 
recommendation. 
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SMITH & WESSON PLANT 
COMMANDEERED BY GOVERNMENT 


In connection with the announcement by 
the President that he has approved the taking 
over of the plant and business of the Smith 
& Wesson Company of Springleld, Mass., the 
following statement is authorized by the War 
Department : 

The plant of the Smith & Wesson Company, 
at Springfield, Mass., manufacturing pistols for 
the War Department, has been commandeered 
under Section 120 of the National Defense 
Act, for the duration of the war and an offi- 
cer of the Ordnance Department has been 
placed in charge of further operation of this 
industry. 

This action was made necessary by the re- 
fusal of the Smith & Wesson Company to 
abide by the award of the National War 
Labor Board, rendered August 22, 1918. This 
is the only instance of a manufacturer under 
contract with the War Department arbitrarily 
rejecting an award by the agency set up by 
the President for the maintenance of indus- 
trial peace during the war. 

The War Labor Board’s finding in the Smith 
& Wesson case was made upon a recommen- 
dation by Joint Chairman Frank P. Walsh 
and Frederick N. Judson, acting Joint Chair- 
man in the absence of Mr. Taft. The Walsh- 
Judson report recommended that the com- 
pany discontinue, for the period of the war, 
its practice of compelling employes to sign 
individual contracts, one clause of which 
bound the employes not to join a trade union; 
that the right to join trade unions be ex- 
tended to the workers and that a system of 
collective bargaining be established in the 
Smith & Wesson plant. Under the operation 
of such a system the workers elect shop 
committees to represent them in negotiations 
with the employer on all questions of indus- 
trial relations. The demand of the workers 
for a 25 per cent increase in pay was not con- 
ceded in the recommendation, it being stated 
that the question of wages could best be 
worked out through the operation of the col- 
lective bargaining system. These recommen- 
dations were duly approved by the War Labor 
Roard, and it became the duty of the Smith 
& Wesson Company, as well as its employes, 
to comply. The workers have indicated their 
willingness to do so, but the company de- 
murred on the ground that it had not agreed 
to submit any of its legal rights to the War 
Lahor Board for determination and that to 
comply with the award would be to abandon 
methods upon which it had built its business 
to a high state of efficiency. Further, in its 
letter rejecting the War Labor Board’s find- 
ings. it said: 

“The Smith & Wesson Company sees no 
reason why it should abandon its lawful and 
legitimate method of doing business known 
and proved by it to be conducive to industrial 
peace and high efficiency for the fantastic 
method outlined by the War Labor Board in 
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its recommendations for dealing with its em- 
ployes.” 

A strike at the Smith & Wesson plant in- 
volving demands for collective bargaining, the 
right to join trade unions and the elimination 
of the indivdual contract, were the direct 
cause of government intervention in the con- 
troversy between the company and its em- 
ployes. 

The language employed by the company in 
the foregoing paragraph was held to be cal- 
culated to induce other employers to avoid the 
jurisdiction of the War Labor Board and to 
defeat the object of the President in its 
creation, and the company’s general attitude 
toward the reasonable findings of the Board 
was deemed such as might be expected to dis- 
turb industry and to interfere with production. 

The recommendations contained in the War 
Labor Board’s findings are in thorough accord 
with the principles and policies to govern in- 
dustrial relations for the period of the war 
promulgated by the President and made the 
constitution of the War Labor Board. These 
principles and policies were adopted by duly 
selected representatives of organized em- 
ployers and workers of the United States. It 
is the policy of the War Department to give 
effect to the decisions of the War Labor 
Board in all cases coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department. 


ASKS THAT HAZARD OF OIL 
BUSINESS BE CONSIDERED 


Judge John J. Shea, of Tulsa, gave the 
Senate Finance Committee the benefit of 
his study of taxation as applied to oil in 
an extended statement. Brief extracts 
from his remarks are as follows: 

“I know of a case under the old law 
where two concerns purchased property in 
adjoining sections, one concern capitalized 
at $20,000 and the other at $50,000,000, and 
they purchased exactly the same amount 
of land, and the $50,000,000 concern did not 
pay any tax, under the old law, and the 
other concern under the law would pay 
$600,000. They produced the same amount 
of oil. Now, these are inequalities. We 
only complain of the inequality. We do 
not care anything about the rate of taxa- 
tion you put on us at all, so long as we 
can live and get through and keep going 
and are put on an equality with other in- 


dustries. We do not want to have our 
business stopped. In conversation with 
Mr. Requa the other day—I presume he 


will be before you; 


v he is the oil man of the 
Fuel 


Administration—he said that the re- 


sult of this tax will be that it will not dry 
up the source of the oil, but it will result 
in oil being produced by the larger com- 
panies that can spread their losses over the 
whole field, and the smaller operators will 
be driven to the wall, and in the happen- 
ing of the very thing that the Government 
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has sought to prevent, namely, the gather- 
ing of all these great properties into the 
hands of a few large concerns. 

“I am producing oil notwithstanding 
that I am paying a tax of 80 per cent, and I 
can drill a new well in a new field and get 
a lot of oil out of it, but the moment I do 
that I will immediately have to pay 80 per 
cent on that new well to the Government, 
and at the end of the war I will have 
neither money nor property left. What 
would be the natural thing for a man to do 
under those circumstances? He would 
naturally let the oil stay there. He will 
not do this under existing conditions be- 
cause he is going to produce and let the 
Government have all of the oil that is 
necessary for its purposes; but they may 
not be all patriotic enough to do this, and 
the supply must be kept up and the burden 
will fall on the most patriotic. We are go- 
ing to stand for whatever you gentlemen 
in your wisdom see fit to do; but we do 
ask that you give consideration to our 
business in the matter, not for the purpose 
of escaping taxation, but in order that it 
may be justly taxed; and in doing that we 
believe you ought to take into considera- 
tion the risk and hazard of the business. 


IRON ORE PRICES CONTINUED 
UNTIL END OF THE YEAR 


The President’ has approved the agree- 
ment made by the Price Fixing Committee 
of the War Industries Board with the repre- 
sentatives of the iron ore, pig iron and steel 
interests, that the maximum prices now pre- 
vailing on iron ore, pig iron and iron and 
steel products be continued in effect for the 
three months ending December 31, 1918, with 
the following exceptions: 

1. Lake Superior iron ore. 

Base prices of Lake Superior iron ore deliv- 
ered to lower lake ports are increased 25 
cents per gross ton on and after October 1, 
1918, subject to the following condition: 
These increased prices are based on the rail 
freight rates now in effect and on the present 
lake rates, and in the event of any increase 
or decrease in either rail or lake rates said 
prices shall be increased or decreased accord- 
ingly on all deliveries made during the con- 
tinuance of such increased or decreased 
freight rates. 

2. Pig iron. 

The base price on basic iron is increased to 
$33 f. o. b. furnace. The base price on No. 
2 foundry iron is increased to $34 f. o. b. fur- 
nace. The price of standard Bessemer iron 
is fixed at $35.20 f. 0. b. furnace. The above 
prices are subject to the following changes 
from previous practice as regards delivery: 

(a) Pigiron produced in the Virginia. 
Tennessee, and Birmingham districts and the 
scattering districts south of the Ohio and 
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Potomac Rivers, including furnaces at St. 
Louis, Mo., but not including furnaces bor- 
dering on the Ohio River, shall be sold on an 
f. o. b. Birmingham, Ala., basis. 

(b) Pig iron produced in the eastern dis- 
trict, i. ¢., from all blast furnaces located east 
of the Allegheny Mountains and north of 
the Potomac River, shall be sold on an f. o. b. 
Pittsburgh basis. 

(c) Pig iron from all other producing dis- 
tricts or furnaces shall be sold f. o. b. 
nace as heretofore. 

No new contracts calling for delivery of 
any of the above commodities or articles on 
or after January l, 
price unless coupled 


fur- 


1919, are to specify a 
with a clause making 
the price subject to revision by any author- 


ized United States Government Agency, so 


that all deliveries after that date shall not 
exceed the maximum price then in force, 
although ordered or contracted for in the 
meantime. It is expected that all manufac- 


turers and producers will observe the maxi- 
mum prices now fixed 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
PLAN IS OUTLINED 


Dr. Garfield in Proclamation to Coal In- 
dustry Tells How Each Person Engaged 
in Coal Mining Must Have Share in Re 
sponsibility. 


Individual responsibility, applying to every 
person engaged in the production of coal, is 
the keynote of a proclamation addressed to 
all connected with the industry by H. A. Gar- 
field, U. S. Fuel Administrator, setting forth 
the urgent need of a greatly increased output 
jor the next six months. Mr. Garfield directs 
attention to the enlarged requirements of the 
country, due to the necessity of meeting the 
needs of domestic consumers-and keeping 
pace with the constantly enlarging fuel de- 
mands due to the expanding military program 
of the nation. 

The message recognizes the fact that the 
production in the last three months, in spite ot 
a shortage of labor, has been larger than had 
been counted on and gives praise to the 
miners, operators, production managers and 
all others whose efforts have contributed to 
that result. 

The individual responsibility plan, as out- 
lined by Mr. Garfield applies to every district 
production manager, to every coal operator, to 
every mine superintendent and all others en- 
gaged in supervising work and, perhaps most 
important of all, to every man engaged in the 
actual labor of mining coal. The Fuel Ad- 
ministrator calls for the maintenance of an 
established set of weekly quotas from now 
until March 31 next. It is recognized that this 
is the period when production is most difh- 
cult, owing to weather conditions, but this 
very fact makes it the more imperative that 
every possible effort be put forth with might 
and main to keep the supply up to the figures 
of the weekly quota. ‘ 

Each mine is called upon to produce its 
equitable share of the weekly quota. This 
share is based on present conditions and pre- 
vious results at that particular mine. Each 
miner will be expected to mine his proper 
proportion of his mine’s quota. ; 

The necessity for an enlarged supply is par- 
ticularly pressing in the bituminous fields. 
The output required of the soft coal mines 
between now and March 31 next is 12,234,000 
tons per week, as compared with a production 
of 10,503,000 tons per week for the same 
period of last year. This is an increase of 


approximately sixteen and one-half per cent. 
Anthracite mines are called upon to produce 
2,030,000 tons per week as compared with 
1,909,000 tons in the same period last year. 
This is an increase of approximately six and 
one-third per cent. 
These additions to the output, as compared 
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with last year, are imperatively necessary be- 
cause of the expanding war program of the 
nation, and to assure adequate supplies for 
American factories and American homes. 
There must be more coal supplied for the next 
six months, in spite of the increased produc- 
tion in the last three months. Mr. Garfield 
recognizes the result of enlarged effort during 
the last three months in these words of praise 
for the miners and all others connected with 
the industry: 

“I recognize, as you know, that through 
your patriotic efforts the production of coal 
during the last three months has far exceeded 
our earlier expectations.” 

More coal, still more coal and then more 
coal on top of all that, is a fair summary of 
the demands being made upon the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. The heavily enlarged supply 
must be forthcoming if the fuel needs in con- 
nection with America’s vast military program 
are to be met without stinting the allotments 
for domestic consumption through the winter 
months. 

In the preparation of the working basis for 
carrying to success the weekly quota plan it 
is asked that minimum production figures be 
set for the various mining districts, and the 
district managers have been requested by 
James B. Neale, production director, to appor- 
tion, in consultation with their local mine 
committees, the share of each mine in supply- 
ing the required tonnage of coal each week. 

Officials of the Fuel Administration are 
confident that every miner will volunteer to 
produce his proper share each week, this share 
to represent his equitable proportion of the 
quota allotted to his mine. 

District production managers will take steps 
to arouse sentiment in coal mining communi- 
ties to the patriotic necessity of each mine 
maintaining its weekly quota in the next six 
months. 

Mr. Garfield’s message reads thus: 


“To all persons engaged in the mining of coal: 
“The growing requirements of the nation’s 
military program and the essential domestic 
demands for the coming winter can be met 
only by a large increase in the average weekly 
production of coal during the next six months, 
as compared with the coal mined during the 
corresponding period of a year ago. 

“The bituminous tonnage between now and 
March 31 next must average 12,234,000 tons 
per week, and the anthracite tonnage 2,030,000 
tons per week. During the same period last 
year the weekly production of bituminous was 
10,503,000 tons and of anthracite 1,909,000 
tons. 

“IT recognize, as you know, that through your 
patriotic efforts the production of coal during 
the past three months has far exceeded our 
earlier expectations. 

“The practical response you have made to 
the urgent appeals of our production director, 
Mr. James B. Neale, has been particularly 
gratifying because the number of miners and 
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the facilities available have naturally been re- 
stricted by other war activities. 

“Under the circumstances your increase to 
date has been splendid, but the figures now 
show that, if all necessary demands are to 
be met, the time has come when there must 
be a further intensification of effort on the 
part of all of us. In fact, I believe that the 
time has come for a definite allotment of in- 
dividual responsibility. 

“If each one of us will get under the load, 
voluntarily carrying his portion of it, there 
will be no difficulty in reaching our goal. 

“The mines are an essential part of the 
nation’s battle line. It is only by attaining 
our objectives at the mines that we can at- 
tain completely our objectives elsewhere. 

“T have therefore requested the Director of 
Production, in consultation with the district 
managers, production committees, miners and 
operators, to figure out and establish weekly 
production quotas for each individual mine 
quota which, added together, will give us all 
the coal needed this winter. 

“These quotas can be assured only by the 
definite pledging of each miner to assume 
his equitable portion of his mine’s allotment. 

“It will greatly hearten our forces abroad 
to learn that every miner has volunteered to 
carry out his part in this definite program 
and has personally assumed responsibility for 
a weekly coal production representing his 
proper individual contribution toward the 
winning of the war.” 


Coke Prices Reduced 


Reciting the fact that contracts for high- 
priced coal have generally expired, that the 
supply of coal is more regular and that the 
price of coal has been reduced 10 cents a 
ton, an order has been issued by the United 
States Fuel Administration making a flat 
reduction of 30 cents a ton for coke pro- 
duced in by-products ovens, except in the 
states of Alabama and Washington. 

Under the order, the base price for by- 
product coke is fixed at $5.70 for run of 
ovens and $6.70 for selected foundry, which 
is a reduction of 30 cents per ton from the 
former base price. Except where otherwise 
provided, the maximum prices, f- 9. b. cars 
at of production, for grade of by- 
product coke shall be the sum of the base 
price for such grade, and the freight rate 
from the competing bee-hive coke district 
which takes the lowest freight rate to the 
point where such by-product coke is pro- 
duced. 

The order establishes a price for by- 
product coke in Alabama which takes into ac- 
count the reduction of 30 cents, and which 
is made to correspond with the advance in 
wages due to the advance in the price of 
coal on May 15. The original classifica- 
tion of coal districts in Alabama caused 
some confusion in adjusting the prices of 
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coke. Recently the Alabama coal fields 
have been reclassified, and the new coke 
prices for that state are brought into har- 
mony therewith. 

The price adjustments were made under 
direction of the Coke Bureau of the United 
States Fuel Administration, and have in- 
volved a painstaking investigation of an 
intricate subject. The prices fixed are 
based on the new prices for coal and the 
classifications of coal districts in the order 
of August 22, 1918, with reasonable allow- 
ances for conversation, selling, depreciation, 


contingent reserve and profit. 


HOPES TO FORESTALL 
SHORTAGE OF KEROSENE 


_ As a precautionary measure to forestall an 
impending shortage of kerosene during the 
coming winter, the Oil Division of the United 
States Fuel Administration has issued the fol- 
lowing letter to all refineries throughout the 
country : 

“IT am convinced it is absolutely necessary 
that the kerosene production of the country 
should be materially increased. Statistically, 
kerosene is in a more unsatisfactory position 
than gasoline or fuel oil. We have not here- 
tofore felt the acuteness of this situation be- 
cause of the summer season through which we 
have just passed. Now, however, we are 
approaching the season of maximum kerosene 
consumption and unless steps are taken imme- 
diately to provide increased supply we shall 
undoubtedly this winter face a shortage much 
more acute than we have as yet experienced 
in any of the petroleum products. 

“The statistics now in the hands of your sub- 
committee show clearly the decrease in the 
percentage output of kerosene by practically 
all refineries. The situation as a whole shows 
decrease in barrels produced and a very large 
increase in domestic consumption which for- 
tunately has been offset by a decrease in ex- 
ports due to lack of tonnage for overseas 
movement. This export movement is now in- 
creasing, and the winter will soon be upon 
us. I request, therefore, that you communi- 
cate with each refinery, forwarding them a 
copy of this letter, and urge upon them the 
absolute necessity of increasing their kerosene 
production to the fullest extent possible, at 
least to a percentage amount equal to that of 
last year.” 


New Fuel Administrator for Idaho 


Fuel Administrator Garfield announces the 
appointment of C. C. Anderson, a prominent 
merchant operating a chain of stores at Boise, 
as Federal Fuel Administrator for the State 
of Idaho. He succeeds Frank R. Gooding, 
who, having entered the race in his State for 
Un'ted States Senator, could no longer serve 
with propriety as a government official. 
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EIGHT DAYS OF COAL MOVEMENT 

EQUALS YEAR’S TONNAGE OF WHEAT 
P. B. Noyes, Director of Conservation, of 

the United States Fuel Administration, in an 


address before the annual convention of the 
National Association of Stationary Engi- 
neers, at Cincinnati, Ohio, said in part as 


follows: 

“It is estimated that the needs of 
call for at least one hundred million tons 
more coal this year than in 1917 and two 
hundred million tons in excess of that pro- 
vided in 1914, the year the war started. As 
figures this-does not sound difficult, but when 
we consider that this increase must be pro- 
duced by a lessened man power and a rail- 
way system very little improved since the war 
started and taxed with inconceivably large 
demands from every war-making depart- 
ment, and when we picture this increase of 
coal as being four-fifths as much as was 
excavated during the sixteen years of the 
building of the Panama Canal, you will real- 
ize that we have a problem out of range of 
any other. 

“These war needs must be met by the most 
intensive work in three directions: first, the 
increase of production; second, through con- 
servation, through saving in every possible 
way; and, third, by a distribution system 
which shall insure against ‘lost motion,’ which 
shall fit our cloth exactly to the pattern. 

“The Fuel Administration has been putting 
its most intensive work on increasing the 
production. This is evidenced by the fact 
that, while every European country has de- 
creased in coal production since the war be- 
gan, the United States mined fifty million tons 
more coal during its first year of war and 
will increase that by another fifty million tons 
this year. 

“In almost any other line of activity the 
enterprises and energy of America is looked 
to to make good, no matter what the figures. 
Coal alone is of too huge bulk to be increased 
to anv extent quickly. You must remember 
that 52 per cent of all railway cars loaded 
with coal, a tonnage equal to the great cot- 
ton crop of the United States is moved every 
11-3 days, every eight days we are mining 
and transporting as great a weight of coal 
as the entire wheat crop of the United States. 
Our miners go deep into the earth and pain- 
fully bring up a tonnage of coal, and our 
railroads transport it an av erage of 300 miles 
every year, equivalent to 2'4 Panama Canals. 
We have fewer men in = coal mines than 
two years ago and will mine one hundred 
million tons more than then. 

“The Conservation Bureau has organized, 
as you know, power, light and fuel conser- 
vations, going into every industry in the 
United States in addition to intensive work 
on domestic consumption. The figures com- 
ing in already are very encouraging. We 
have set a quota of thirty-five million tons 
to be saved in the boiler and power houses of 


the war 
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industry and fifteen million tons in the homes. 
[f this can be accomplished, the gap between 
our increased production and the much 
greater increase of demand will be filled. 
“Distribution is perhaps organized in the 


Fuel Administration more thoroughly than 
any other part of the work. Every week the 
distribution department lays on Mr. Gar- 


field’s desk a statement by districts, by states 
and as a nation, showing the amount of coal 
produced during the week before in all of 
the ten thousand or more mines, also a state- 
ment of the amount consumed taken from 
the postal card reports, with which you are 
familiar; and, lastly, a statement of the 
amount of coal on hand, adding together the 
stock piles of every industry and every dealer 
in the country. With this information the 
streams of coal can be directed intelligently, 
shifted from time to time and made to do all 
the work permitted by the coal mined. 

“But in the present crisis of the war with 


success depending upon steel, and steel de- 
pending upon coal, no ingenuity, rules or 
efficient administration will save us without 


practically 100 per cent 
the people of the country. 

“We sometimes complain that the business 
men give us only a part of the cooperation 
we should have; that their attention is still 
divided by personal interests. I have found, 
however, in a year’s association with the busi- 


cooperation from 


ness interests that it is only necessary that 
men like yourselves should know what we 
know in Washington—should see the mean- 
ing of a shortage of coal for the war as I 
see it every day in my connection with the 
War Industries Board, to get a cooperation 
which will ask only that it be told what 


sacrifice will really help. 

“On March 21 Germany taught the world a 
new military science—that an overpowering 
weight of munitions and shells, guns, tanks, 
aeroplanes, etc., will bring success with a mini- 
mum of casualties. Germany got together a 
supply of all these munitions beyond anything 
the world had ever seen before. The Allies 
have profited by this experience. Guns, shells, 
and everything else contributing to the saving 
of lives are being forwarded to France in 
unbelievable quantities. The program is 
founded on demonstrated fact that if you have 
shells to waste lives can be saved. From now 
on it is munitions against casualties. 

“If you keep this in mind you will have the 
background for the sternly drastic attitude of 
the Government during the next six months in 
clearing the way for filling Pershing’s orders. 

“Gentlemen, we are facing a catastrophe. It 
is not one of those catastrophes which makes 
such a noise that everyone knows when it hap- 
pens. It is a silent tragedy. We cannot fill 
Pershing orders in full because the United 
States cannot make sufficient steel this winter. 
A shortage in steel results almost entirely 
from lack of coal. Keep this in mind and 
then look forward to the events of the com- 
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ing spring. We shall have the drive. We 
shall suceed in it, but some time in February 
or March, or whenever the time has come, 
General Pershing will sit down with a pencil 
in hand, will figure up the exact deficit in the 
filling of his orders for munitions. With 
military formulas now well recognized he will 
figure in place of those munitions how many 
extra men must be put into the battle to be 
killed. This is no fanciful statement. It is 
now possible to treat, in any agressive move- 
ment, the question of munitions or of casual- 
ties as interchangeable quantities. So many 
thousand American youths must be thrown 
into the hopper for every thousand tons of 
munitions which are short. 

“With this background I know that discus- 
sion with any man present of wastage of coal 
or of coal to be used for any industrial or eco- 
nomic consideration would be very one-sided. 
You will go just as far as any of us in Wash- 
ington in urging that no consideration be given 
to any economic compromise with the coal 
supply which balances civil prosperity against 
men’s lives. 

“This statement of the case *sounds tragic, 
_but the worst of it is that it is terribly true, so 
true that I feel confident if every American 
business could see the actual facts as they 
come to us in Washington, there would be 
no need of regulations or rules, only direc- 
tions. No man here would spare himself 
either labor to save the last pound of waste 
or the sacrifice involved in devoting the fuel 
and material he needs most to helping to com- 
plete the Pershing program.” 


BUREAU OF MINES’ WORK ADDS 
TO PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


By urging the cementing of oil wells in 
the North Cushing field of Oklahoma, in 
order to keep out the detrimental flow of 
water, experts of the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior, have succeeded in 
increasing the production of oil from fifty 
wells more than 2,000 barrels a day. 

Aside from the commendable saving of 
2,000 barrels of oil each day for war uses, 
this lesson in practical conservation will 
add $4,500 a day to the operators’ gross in- 
come, and if the increased oil yield con- 
tinues for one year, a not over-sanguine ex- 
pectation, there will be an addition of more 
than three-quarters of a million barrels of oil 
for war purposes and $1,640,000 more in the 
pockets of the operators. 

It is estimated by A. A. Hammer and V. L. 
Conaghan, the Federal oil and gas inspectors 
for Oklahoma, who have charge of this cam- 
paign, that the total cost of excluding the 
water from the fifty wells was $10,000, which 
means a return of about $165 for each dollar 
invested. 

Secretary of the Interior Lane, commenting 
on the report from the field, said: “This is 
the kind of practical conservation that counts 
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heavily just now. It not only is saving from 
waste one of the most precious natural re- 
sources with which this country is blessed, but 
is also supplying much needed fuel for the 
Army and Navy. t the same time it is pay- 
ing the operators handsomely to increase the 
flow of their wells. 

“It happens that the crude oil from Okla- 
homa contains much gasoline. An increase of 
2,000 barrels of crude oil a day means 500 
barrels of gasoline a day, or more than 7,500,- 
000 gallons in a year’s time. This saving 
alone, from this restricted field in Oklahoma, 
is sufficient to drive every automobile in the 
United States an average of twenty miles, and 
there are five and a half million automobiles 
in the country. 

“The best of it is, this is but the beginning 
of an enormous saving of crude oil by keeping 
the water out of the wells. It has taken the 
bureau two years to demonstrate the feasibil- 
ity of using cement in the Oklahoma wells, but 
now that such a saving can be effected it is 
being adopted by all progressive oil men. I 
understand that the bureau has already started 
a campaign in the Healdton field, Oklahoma, 
and that, while it has not yet received a report 
of the actual results, it is estimated that the 
saving in this field amounts to more than 300 
barrels of crude oil a day. In Illinois the 
same plan is being introduced, so that the 
Bureau of Mines is confident that the total 
savings to the country will be considerable 
and will go quite a distance in supplying our 
urgent war needs. 

“In normal times, without a war for civil- 
ization on our hands, we would hail the men 
who are accomplishing this as benefactors of 
mankind.” 


MINERS AND OPERATORS 
GETTING CLOSER TOGETHER 


coal production is climbing. While 
the United States, as a whole, is not yet up to 
the output which is needed to carry on war 
work and civil life at the desired speed, the 
tonnage is steadily getting closer to the mark 
Set. 

According to M. D. Edmonds, who is assist- 
ing James B. Neale, director of production, 
United States Fuel Administration, the coal 
output is growing because miners and em- 
ployers are working in closer harmony for 


Soft 


one purpose—greater production of clean 
coal. The Bureau of Production, United 
States Fuel Administration, has worked out 


a system of production committees to be estab- 
lished at each mine. In brief, this system con- 
templates a mine committee, representing 
both workers and employers, who will spur 
the laggards and learn why men are idle when 
they should be working. The plan is designed 
to be purely one of exhortation, example and 
moral suasion, and even partial tests are 
already proving its soundness. 
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TRUE PATRIOTS WILL REPORT FOR 
WORK EACH DAY, SAYS NEALE 


At a large meeting of operators, mine 
managers and mine workers, held at 
Greensburg, Pa., September 21, James B. 
Neale, Director of Production, United 
States Fuel Administration, spoke, and, 
among other things, he said: 

“The essence of maximum coal produc- 
tion is efficiency, and this cannot be had 
without hearty cooperation between the 
mine workers and the mine management. 
Each group must do its best along its own 
well-defined lines, but it must also strive 
to help the other, both by actual deeds and 
by pointing out ways for improvement. 
Suggestions and constructive criticism 
must be given and accepted in a true spirit 
of cooperation and with no thought of any- 
thing save increased production. 

“If the men making up the mine manage- 
ment are true patriots, they will be only 
too glad to know wherein they have failed 
to do their full duty in providing ways and 
means for maximum output. They will 
accept cheerfully criticisms and sugges- 
tions from anyone who is in a position to 
know what the actual conditions are, and 
they will do their utmost to remove every 
abstacle which may prevent any worker 
from working eight hours each day in the 
most efficient way possible. Too often ton- 
nage is lost due to neglect or carelessness 
concerning which the mine management 
has no knowledge. Such things should be 
brought to the attention of the proper offi- 
cers, and they should be glad to have their 
attention called to them so that corrective 
measures may be taken. No wise, loyal su- 
perintendent or foreman will resent having 
facts regarding bad conditions brought to 
him, but, on the other hand, he should be 
grateful to have knowledge which will en- 
able him to more effectively do his part in 
the great struggle now going on in France. 

“Tf the men making up the body of mine 
workers are true patriots, they will report 
for work each working day, and will do 
their utmost to increase production. They 
will take great care to see that they neg- 
lect nothing which will create an obstacle 
to their own work or to the operation of 
the mine in general. Too often tonnage is 
lost through the failure of one or more 
workmen to carry out promptly and prop- 
erly the instructions given him. Produc- 
tion depends not only upon a well-thought- 
out plans and proper orders given, but also 
upon the proper execution of these plans 
and orders. The mine management can 
order a branch laid or cars and timber de- 
livered, but it cannot do all of the work 
itself, and so is helpless unless each work- 
man performs his duty. 

“Now as never before we must have a 
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hearty spirit of cooperation between the 
management and the men. Personality, 
petty spites and jealousies must disappear, 
and in their place there must spring up 
such a love of country and such a determi- 
nation to win the great war for righteous- 
ness as will sweep aside all obstacles and 
will produce sufficient coal to meet every 
need. This is not the United States Gov- 
ernment’s war alone; this is not President 
Wilson’s war alone; but it is also your war 
and my war. We have sent and are send- 
ing our boys to France, and we must pro- 
vide them beyond question with every- 
thing which they need. 


U. S. DYESTUFFS INDUSTRY 
HAS REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


The remarkable success of the American 
chemists and chemical manufacturers in de- 
veloping the dyestuffs industry, when the sup- 
plies of dyes from Germany were cut off, is 
strikingly shown in a report just issued by 
the United States Tariff Commission entitled, 
“Census of Dyes and Coal-Tar Chemicals, 


At the outbreak of the European war, Ger- 
many dominated the world’s trade in dyes and 
drugs derived from coal-tar. Before the war, 
seven American firms manufactured dyes 
from imported German materials. In 1917, 
one hundred and ninety American concerns 
were engaged in the manufacture of dyes, 
drugs, and other chemicals derived from coal- 
tar, and of this number, eighty-one firms pro- 
duced coal-tar dyes from American materials 
which were approximately equivalent in total 
weight to the annual imports before the war. 
The total output of the one hundred and 
ninety firms, exclusive of those engaged in 
the manufacture of explosives and synthetic 
resins, was over fifty-four million pounds with 
a value of about sixty-nine million dollars. 

Large amounts of the staple dyes for which 
there is a great demand are now being man- 
ufactured in the United States. A few of 
the important dyes, such as the vat dyes de- 
rived from alizarin, anthracene, and carbazol, 
are still not made. The needs of the wool in- 
dustry are being satisfactorily met than the 
needs of the cotton industry. 

The report gives in detail the names of the 
manufacturers of each dye or other product 
and the quantity and value of each produced, 
except in cases where the number of producers 
is so small that the operations of individual 
firms would be disclosed. Seventeen hundred 
and thirty-three chemists or engineers were 
engaged in research and chemical control of 
this new industry, or 88 per cent of the total 
of nineteen thousand six hundred and forty- 
three employees. The report also contains an 
interesting account of the history and devel- 
opment of the industry since the outbreak of 
the European war. 
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ALLIES AGREE ON POOLING 
PLAN FOR SUPPLY OF PIG TIN 


Under an inter-allied pooling agreement 
reached by representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Italy at 
conferences held in London, which were at- 
tended by L. L. Summers, member and _ tech- 
nical advisor of the War Industries Board 
and George Armsby, Chief of the Tin Section, 
each country participating in the conference 
will get its needed supply of pig tin. The 
action amounts to an international monopoly 
of a beneficent nature. 

The plan of distribution worked out allows 
the United States about 80,000 tons of pig tin 
or two-thirds of the world’s entire production 
annually. 

With the War Industries Board supervising 
the allowance to this country all imports of 
pig tin, tin ores and concentrates will be con- 
signed to the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute which will receive, pay for and distribute 
the metal to the industry through the United 
States Steel Products Company. 

The price will be regulated “by the War 
Industries Board and will be uniform to all 
consumers of ten tons of pig tin or over. 
There will be another uniform price for 
users of less than ten tons. These prices will 
be maintained at a level which will encourage 
production in the tin mining countries—Great 
Britain and the Straits Settlements chiefly— 
and stop profiteering. Prices, rules and regu- 
lations will be announced later. It is probable 
that users and dealers may be licensed. 

The War Industries Board believes there 
will be insured by these arrangements a steady 
supply of materials at a stable and reasonable 
price. Since the negotiations for the pooling 
arrangement began in London six weeks ago, 
the price of pig tin has fallen steadily. The 
quotation on September 6 last showed a net 
decrease of 14 cents per pound as compared 
with the price on July 15, 1918. 

That there may be a sufficient supply of tin 
in the United States to meet the war needs 
and to supply essential civilian uses, vigorous 
plans for conservation of the metal are being 
made effective through cooperate efforts by 
the War Industries Board and by the Food 
and Fuel Administrations in the enforced sub- 
stitution of other than tin for containers, 
wherever that is possible. Tin container man- 
ufacturers have agreed with the War Indus- 
tries Board in plans that will curtail their use 
of tin plate 30 per cent, which means a saving 
in the next three months of about 150,000 tons 
of tin plate. 

The Food Administration is working out 
a tin conservation plan with various indus- 
tries, including lard and lard compound pack- 
ers, wholesale grocers, cracker manufacturers, 
tea and coffee packages, cocoa and chocolate 
manufacturers and baking powder manufac- 
turers. All have been urged to substitute 
fiber, paper or other containers where possi- 


ble. 
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Vhe Fuel Administration has taken up the 
subject with the oil dealers and the War In- 
dustries Board is working along similar lines 
with the tobacco manufacturers and all in- 
dustries in which tin is used in turning out the 
finished product. 


McADOO SAYS SAFETY IS 
AN IMPERATIVE NECESSITY 


_ Director General McAdoo sent the follow- 
ing message to the National Safety Council 
Congress, which met in St. Louis: — 

“Conservation of the lives and health of our 
people is an imperative national necessity. To 
arouse leaders of all industries and to awaken 
all workers to this necessity is a work of vital 
importance. The old maxim, ‘The safety of 
the people is the highest law,’ has new imonort- 
ance in these days of human wastage. Never 
before have enlightened men realized the world 
importance of safeguarding in a higher degree 
than ever before the broad interests of human 
beings and the right of all, even the humblest, 
to live in freedom and in security, not only 
from oppression, but also from injury result- 
ing from controllable causes. Your organized 
influence and your vigorous work for the pro- 
tection of the lives and the safety of economic 
workers has the complete endorsement of all 
far-seeing men. Today man power means so 
much to the safety of the nation that the con- 
servation of the health and the promotion of 
safety, not only of the workers on our rail- 
roads, but in all industries, stands as a patri- 
otic duty as well as an economic necessity. 
Effective accident prevention work on all rail- 
roads under Federal control is, therefore, one 
of the important activities of the United States 
Railroad Administration. Please be assured 
of my earnest interest and sympathy in the 
important work you are doing and of my best 
wishes for a fruitful outcome of your delib- 
erations.” 


GAS AND OIL INDUSTRIES 
PLACED UNDER LICENSE 


The President’s proclamation of September 
25, governing licensees engaged in the busi- 
ness of importing, manufccturing, distribut- 
ing and transporting crude oil, fuel oil, gas oil, 
kerosene, gasoline and natural gas, requires 
those engaged in the oil and natural gas in- 
dustries to secure a license on or before Octo- 
ber 1, 1918. 

The Fuel Administration appreciates that 
in some cases it will be physically impossible 
for the required application to be made and 
the license to be issued prior to that date. 
Accordingly, it is announced that in all cases 
where application for license is promptly 
made, the applicant may continue his business 
pending final action by the Fuel Administra- 
tion upon the application. 
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ONLY 10 PER CENT OF VALUE 
OF PETROLEUM IS RECOVERED 


In vicw of the growing importance ot 
gasoline and fuel oil in carrying on the in- 
cusccial and military activities of the United 
States and its allies, a comprehensive survey 
of the petroleum situation will meet a wide- 
spread interest. The United States National 
Museum, Smithsonian Institution, has just 
issued a 74 page bulletin on this subject en- 
titled “Petroleum: A Resource Interpretation,” 
by Chester G. Gilbert and Joseph Pogue of 
the Division of Mineral Technology. This 
bulletin, which is freely illustrated with pho- 
tographs and diagrams, gives a rounded view 
not only of the petroleum resource, but of 
the petroleum industry by means of which pe- 
abtinns products are brought into use. The 
rapid exhaustion of the unmined supply of 
petroleum, the war needs for petroleum pro- 


ducts, and the national importance of main- 
taining into the future an ample supply ot 
motor fuel, are weighed against the limited 


nature of the resource and the wastes in- 
herent in its present type of exploitation, and 
a plan is suggested whereby this vital re- 
source may be conserved by full utilization, 
with a gain in the service that petroleum may 
be made to yield. The subject matter is pre- 
sented in a readable, non-technical form and 
is designed to enlist the interest of the public 
in one of the important resource problems of 
the day. 

Mineral resources are coming more and more 
into prominence as the basis upon which 
modern advance is built. Their adequate de- 
velopment is a matter of the first importance, 
and public opinion will be called upon in 
increasing measure to shape the course of 
advance in this fundamental field. Petroleum 
is of peculiar value to society because it is 
the sole source of gasoline, the dominant 
motor fuel; provides kerosene, the most im- 
portant illuminant outside of cities; and yields 
lubricating oil, upon which the wheels of 
industry revolve. In addition, it has come to 
be an essential fuel in the far west, where 
coal is lacking; is requisite to the operations 
of an oil-burning navy; and forms the start- 
ing point for an oil by-products industry, a 
branch of chemical manufacture still in its 
infancy and offering unlimited possibilities of 
development. In fact, it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that oil by-products rep- 
resents one of the foremost industrial op- 
portunities that confront the American na- 
tion today. 

The netroleum resource stands out because 
of its limited size and decreasing availability, 
the growing importance of its products, and 
the notoriously high percentage of waste in- 
volved in its mining. According to conser- 
vative estimates, scarcely 10 per cent of the 
resource value is recovered under present 
conditions, while the unmined supply now 
available in the United States is only about 
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70 barrels to the person. The presence in 
this country of extensive deposits of oil shale 
removes the danger of early physical exhaus- 
tion in respect to oil, but it does not necessarily 
insure a deferment of the period of economic 
exhaustion which is being prematurely rushed 
into the present by the current wasteful use 
of the limited petroleum resource. 

A limited number of these bulletins are 
available for free distribution upon applica- 
tion in writing to the United States National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. 


CLEARFIELD CORPORATION GETS 
OUT ADDITIONAL PRODUCTION 


Definite progress has been made by the 
Clearfield Corporation in getting out the extra 
coal, which means extra shells and guns for 
the army in France. In May the output per 
day per miner employed was 4.30 gross tons: 
in June it was 4.80; in July, 5; and in August, 

5.81, an increase of more than a ton and a half 
per day per miner employed. These figures 
were gathered on the ground by M. D. Ed- 
monds, of the Fuel Administration staff. 

This gain is due almost entirely to better 
attendance at work, for the tonnage per day 
per miner at work has not advanced much. 
In May it was 6.04 tons; in June, 6.10; in July, 
6.20; and in August. 6.23. In other words, the 
gain is not due to the individual man exerting 
himself more; it is due to more individuals 
exerting themselves. The answer is seen in 
the company’s output figures for May as com- 
pared with August. In May there were 905 
miners employed and the output was 109,548 
gross tons. In August the number of miners 
employed had sunk to 807, a loss of more than 
ten per cent, yet the output was 123,661 gross 
tons, a gain of more than twelve per cent. 

At this point it might be well to introduce 
John Gulliver, coal miner and practical patriot. 
He is employed at the Pleasant Hill. mine of 
the Clearfield Corporation and is within the 
age limit of the amended draft law. If he 
were to be taken in the army and were to fight 
like he works the Kaiser would certainly know 
it before long. 

For John Gulliver has been turning out 
almost double the average daily tonnage per 
miner working. It is no flash in the pan, for 
he has been doing it right along for more 


than three months. The daily average per 
miner working is 6.23 tons, according to 
August figures, but in June Gulliver loaded 


270 tons, or a daily average of 10.40 tons. In 
July he loaded 288 tons, an average of 11.70, 
while in August he sent out 297 tons, a daily 
average of 11. It is true he may have a better 
place than some other miners, and that a new 
place may cause his average to fall, but his 
case is interesting as showing the possibilities 
of greater production by the individual, just 
as the production committee idea has brought 
about greater output from mine organizations 
taken as a whole. 


| 
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D. W. BRUNTON PLACED IN CHARGE 
OF BOARD’S WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The Naval Consulting Board has opened a 


Washington office in Room 3547, new an 
Building, completely fitted out for handling 
all communications and _ inventions, all of 


which should be sent to this office. 
of the chairman and secretary will still be in 
New York, but the new working office here 
will be in charge of David W. Brunton, one 
of the present members of the board, and the 
force will consist of two of the present mem- 
bers and several well-known scientists. 


The office 


Oil Increases 


The moderate loss in the quantity of petro- 
leum moved from wells and field storage tanks, 
charged in July to the Gulf Coast field, was 
more than offset by the gain credited in that 
month to the other fields: listed, and the con- 
sequence was a net gain of 2.5 per cent com- 
pared with June, 1918, and of 2.4 per cent 
compared with July, 1917, according to J. D. 
Northrup, of the U. S. Geological Survey 


Additions in July to stocks of Central and 
North Texas, North Louisiana, and Rocky 
Mountain oils were decidedly insufficient to 


offset current drafts on the surface reserves 
of Eastern Oklahoma-Kansas, and Gulf Coast 
oils as a consequence of which there was a 
net depletion of stocks in excess of 3,000,000 
barrels during the month. In the fields to 
which this summary relates the net depletion 
of stocks since July 31, 1917, has been about 
21,000,000 barrels. 
The quantity of oil apparently consumed 

July was 10 per cent greater than in June, 
1918, and 17 eal cent greater r than int July, 1917. 


Conduct Probe in Coal Felds 


Agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U. S. Department of Labor who have been 
examining into the wages prevailing in an- 
thracite coal mines and in other industries in 
or near these coal fields have almost com- 
pleted their work. Meanwhile data regarding 
the wages paid by the railroads, munition 
plants, and soft coal operators, and competi- 
tive industries, are being rapidly gathered and 


put into form for comparison. The -results 
of these investigations are to be used in the 
adjustment of wages in the coal mining in- 


dustry. 


Labor-Saving Devices in Mines 


A committee has been formed consisting of 
Grant Hamilton representing the Department 
of Labor; George J]. Salmon, Bureau of Mines. 
and S. A. Taylor, representing the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, to investigate mechanical labor- 
saving devices relating to mining. 


ington. 


of Joplin, Mo., is Wash- 


Hoag, 
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Movement May Spread Westward. 


It has been frequently asked if the gaso- 
lineless Sunday request would be extended 


to include the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 
Mid-continent refiners are now Canvass- 


ing the situation with a view of determining 
their ability to care for the Western terri- 
tory and at the same time furnish the 
amount of gasoline they have agreed to de- 
liver at Atlantic seaboard. 

The solution will rest entirely upon the'r 
ability to provide for both demands. If 
this is found to be impossible, the country 
west of the Mississippi will be called upon 
to forego Sunday  pleasure-driving tem- 
porarily, in order that the necessary stocks 
may be built up and maintained upon the 
Atlantic seaboard for shipment overseas. 


Price Allowances on Deliveries. 


Railroad companies 
sumers by order of 
Administration for 
emergencies will 
such coal 


coal to con- 

the United States Fuel 
the purpose of relieving 
be allowed to add to the 
an amount to cover extra 
switching, handling and accounting. 

The order provides that the railroad may 
receive from the consumer or retail dealer to 
whom coal is delivered the cost of the 
coal, including lawful transportation charges 
from point of origin to destination, and the 
additional sum of fifteen cents per net ton, or 
such greater additional sum as may be agreed 
upon by the railroad company and the con- 
sumer or dealer. In case of failure to agree 
on a settlement beyond the allowances speci- 
fied, the Bureau of Prices of the United States 
Fuel Administration will determine and adju- 
dicate such differences as may occur. 


delivering 


cost of 


SO 


Making Study of Gasoline Cos‘*s and Prices 

Concerning the report that the Fuel Ad- 
ministration is contemplating the fixing of 
the price of gasoline thronghout the co1m- 


try, Mr. Garfield stated that a study is be 
ing made of costs and prices, and that on 
the basis of this investigation it is ex- 


pected shortly to effect such a readjustment 
of prices as may be found 
and necessary. 


to be reasonable 


In order to provide increased facilities 
for manufacturing the pneumatic rotary 
pump and other mining specialties, the 
Wood Equipment Company has recently 
purchased and equipped commodious shops 
at Grand Crossing, The main 
offices will be located at that plant,andthe 


“hic 
Chicago. 


company will continue to maintain a citv 
office in the McCormick Building, Chicago, 
as well as branch offices in New York, 
Pittsburgh, Knoxville, and Denver. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 
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CHAIRMAN BARUCH EXPLAINS WHY 
BUILDING HAS BEEN RESTRICTED 


For the first time since its organization the 
operations of the War Industries Board have 
been called into question as to the source of 
authority under which they proceed. 

Senator Calder of New York, offered a 
resolution adopted by the Senate on Septem- 
ber 11, calling upon the Board to make this 
explanation, but confining the scope of his 
inquiry to “all orders relative to the construc- 
tion and alteration of public or private build- 


ings.” 
3ernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War 
Industries Board, made the reply which was 


presented in the Senate. 

Senator Calder’s resolution, his comments 
thereon, and Mr. Baruch’s reply follows: 

From Congressional Record of Sept. 12. 

Mr. CALDER. I submit a_ resolution and 
ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
will be read. 

The resolution 
follows: 

Resolved, That the War Industries Board 
be directed to transmit to the Senate all orders 
promulgated by that Board relative to the 
construction and alteration of public or pri- 
vate buildings, and to advise the Senate under 
what authority of law said orders were issued. 

Mr. CALDER. I introduce this resolution 
because articles appearing in the newspapers 
within the last day or two indicate that the 
War Industries Board has promulgated orders 
which, in effect, will completely destroy the 
building industry of the country. The build- 
ing material industry of the country has an 
investment of $4,000,000,000 in their business, 
and the new buildings constructed in the 
nation in the last pre-war year—1916—totaled 
$1,800,000,000. As I understand these orders, 
they prevent the construction of a barn, a 
silo, or even a private dwelling house or of 
any building of a private character without the 
permission of the Federal Government. If it 
be necessary in order to win the war to 
destroy this great wealth and tax-producing 
industry, of which it seems to me there can 
be few more essential, we ought to know it 
and the reasons for it, and the people must 
adjust themselves to it; but if this great busi- 
ness can be saved, at least in part, some way 
should be found to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
of inquiry be now considered. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to. 


The resolution 


(S. Res. 304) was read, as 


Sept. 19, 1918 
(Reply of the chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board). 
To the Honorable the President 
and Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Gentlemen : 

On behalf of the War Industries Board, I 
beg to comply with Senate Resolution 304, 
passed September 13, 1918, and transmitted 
to me the same day. 

1. The only order promulgated by the War 
Industries Board “relative to the construction 
and alteration of public or private buildings,” 
is contained in Circular No. 21 issued Sep- 
tember 3, 1918, and supplemented under date 
of September 10, 1918. Copies of the order 
and the supplement are attached hereto. 

2. Said orders were issued under the au- 
thority conferred upon the War Industries 
Board and its Chairman, by the President of 
the United States, in a communication to the 
Chairman, dated March 4, 1918, and confirmed 
by Executive Order dated May 28, 1918, 
whereby the War Industries Board was cre- 
ated a separate administrative agency of the 
President, with powers, duties and functions 
set forth in the said communication from the 
President of March 4, 1918. Copies of said 
communication and of said Executive Order 
are attached hereto. 

I beg to call particular attention to the fol- 
lowing powers and duties thus specifically con- 
ferred by the President upon the Board and 
its Chairman: 

a. “The studious conservation of resources 
and facilities by scientific, commercial and in- 
dustrial economics.” 

b. “The determination, wherever necessary, 
of priorities of production and of delivery and 
of the proportions of any given article to be 
made immediately accessible to the several 
purchasing agencies when the supply of that 
article is insufficient, either temporarily or 
permanently.” 

c. The Chairman’s duty to guide and assist 
“in obtaining access to materials in any way 
preempted,” and “to anticipate the prospective 
needs of the several supply departments of 
the Government and their feasible adjustment 
to the industry of the country as far in ad- 
vance as possible, in order that as definite an 
outlook and opportunity for planning as pos- 
sible may be afforded the business men of 
the country.” 

I reter also to the Act of Congress of 
August 10, 1917, known as the Priority of 
Shipment Act. 

3. In further response to Senate Resolution 
304, permit me to add: 

In carrying out the duties, with which we 
were thus charged by the President, the War 
Industries Board and its Chairman found the 
following situation to exist with respect to 
building and construction facilities and sup- 
plies : 

a. Iron and steel are a necessary part of 
every completed building. They are neces- 
sary for plumbing, heating, ventilating, piping, 
hardware and mechanical equipment. The 


direct and indirect war needs of this country 
and of our Allies for the last six months of 
the current year already exceed 21,000,000 tons 
and the country’s total output for the first 
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six months was less than 17,000,000 tons. The 
unavoidable result is that iron and steel can- 
not be used for non-war or less-essential 
purposes. 

b. The United States Fuel Administration, 
finding that the production of building ma- 
terials consumed upwards of 30,000,000 tons 
of fuel per annum, and that there was a short- 
age in the fuel necessary for our war program, 
curtailed very materially the fuel allowed for 
building materials. The continued production 
of building materials for non-war and less- 
essential projects would now necessarily be at 
the expense of productions which our war 
program requires. 

The Railroad Administration finds that 
25 per cent of the total tonnage moved by the 
railroads is building material. It is absolutely 
essential that the portion of this tonnage 
which represents materials not needed for war 
or essential purposes should be displaced by 
tonnage which is. 

d. The United States Employment Service 
finds that there is an acute shortage in the 
labor needed for the war program. It is ab- 
solutely essential that labor which may now 
be idle, or which may be engaged on non-war 
or less-essential work, should be employed 
upon work which will contribute towards 
winning the war. 

It is, therefore, evident that the building 
and construction field furnishes an instance 
calling imperatively for the exercise by the 
War Industries Board of the duty, with which 
the President charged it, of conserving the 
resources and facilities of the country for 
war purposes, of determining necessary prior- 
ities in production and in delivery, of obtaining 
access to materials in any way preempted and 
of anticipating prospective war needs. 

It is clear that there is not enough iron, 
steel, transportation facilities, fuel and labor 
to supply the direct and indirect war needs of 
the country and the non-war needs also, and 
that the resources and facilities used in non- 
war and less-essential building projects can 
only be applied thereto by taking them from 
the war needs. 

The inevitable result of this would be failure 
to supply the war requirements of the country 
as they are needed. It would mean that non- 
war and less-essential needs would be pro- 
duced at the sacrifice of war needs, with the 
consequent postponement of the day when 
the war will end and when American lives 
will be freed from the hazards of battle. 

The attached orders were promulgated by 
the War Industries Board as a necessary 
means of avoiding this unhappy result. 

These orders were only issued after the 
nearly six months’ warning given by the 
resolution of March 21, 1918, which is quoted 
at length in Circular No. 21. 

Attention is also called to the fact that be- 
fore Circular No. 21 was issued numerous 
conferences were held between the Board and 
the manufacturers of the principal building 
materials. The latter appreciated fully the sit- 


uation as briefly outlined above, and heartily 
agreed to cooperate with the Board in carry- 
ing into effect the spirit of the resolution of 
March 21, 1918, and, to that end, to enter into 
the pledge set forth in Circular No. 21. 

The manufacturers, however, felt that, not 
having the country’s war program before 
them, it was impossible for them to determine 
what building projects were essential and 
what were less essential. They felt that the 
War Industries Board should determine this 
question as definitely as possible, and should 
pass upon doubtful cases for them. 

Accordingly, the Board did determine what 
were essential projects, defining them in para- 
graphs number (1) to (5), inclusive, of Cir- 
cular No. 21, and projects of this character 
may proceed as therein explained. Other 
building projects are not prohibited, but may 
likewise proceed if the local Council of Na- 
tional Defense, which is primarily the body 
best fitted to judge, finds them in the public 
interest or essential, and if this finding is 
approved by the War Industries Board. 
Building projects which do not measure up 
to these standards must be deferred until the 
war program is fulfilled. If they are not, the 
due fulfillment of the war program will be 
impossible. 

The orders referred to are very much in 
the interest of the public, because they will 
prevent the public, including the trade, from 
planning or undertaking building projects, and 
then, after plans or commitments have been 
made, finding that the war program makes it 
impossible to secure the materials necessary 
to complete them. 

Moreover, the trade itself will find that be- 
cause of the enormous housing and other con- 
struction work which the Government itself 
is undertaking, a large part of the trade’s 
facilities will simply be transferred to new 
lines of building activity. 

Finally the operation of the selective service 
acts will, much more than has already been 
the case, directly affect the amount of labor 
available for the building trade and for other 
industries. Even with increased efficiency and 
female labor, the natural outcome of this con- 
dition must be to curtail and reduce the vol- 
ume of any given business not connected with 
the war program. As far as it is possible to 
do so, the less essential industries are being 
converted to more essential activities, but there 
will be a certain percentage of these industries 
which cannot be so converted. Therefore the 
volume of business in the less essentials will 
be reduced, and with this reduction there will 
come a corresponding reduction in taxability. 

It is not only the policy, it is the clear and 
simple duty of the War Industries Board to 
see that the war program of the country is 
met, and this program must be met now, when 
its needs are upon us. This duty must be 
fulfilled, even if its fulfillment entails indus- 
trial loss in this country, as it does human 
loss abroad. 


| 
| | 
| 
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FUEL ADMINISTRATION REVISES 
ITS STORAGE REGULATIONS 


The U. S. Fuel Administration announced 
September 14 a revision of the regulations gov- 
erning the storage of coal by consumers listed 
on different preference schedules. This re- 
vision brings the practical distribution of coal 
into line with the statistics of production and 
consumption in different districts as developed 
during the past thirty days. 

With the present very complete information 
coming to the Distribution Division of the 
Fuel Administration and showing exactly the 
production, consumption and stocks on hand 
in every district, it is possible not only to 
change where necessary certain movements of 
coal, but the accumulation of winter storage, 
which is at this time the most important ele- 
ment of distribution, can be made to play a 
very important part in getting maximum pro- 
duction and utilizing all available transporta- 
tion most efficiently. Each week the Distri- 
bution Division has before it accurate figures 
showing the production of every mine during 
the week previous, also the consumption by 
all consumers and the accumulation of stocks 
on hand. If coal is taken into storage wher 
ever possible in each district along the lines 
laid down by the regulations, it will militate to 
the advantage of both consumers and _ pro- 
ducers. 

The amount of storage allotted to each dis- 
trict will be altered from time to time as may 
be necessary to carry out the plans of the 
Distribution Division for the coming winter. 

This plan is designed to obtain the utmost 
from our transportation equipment with the 
least danger of any district being out of coal 
1ent winter on account of its distance from the 
mines. 

Consumers on the preference classes recently 
defined by the War Industries Board are per- 
mitted to accumulate reserve stocks of bitu- 
minous coals as follows: 

Maine, 135 days. 

Massachusetts. Vermont, New 
Northern New York, 105 days. 


Hampshire, 


Connecticut, Rhode Island, Southwestern 
New York, 90 days. 
Southeastern New York and New Jersey, 


60 days. 


Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


District of Columbia, Virginia, Florida and 
Western Ohio, 45 days. 
Western P ennsylvania, West Virginia, East- 


Eastern Ohio, 35 days. 


90 days. 


ern Kentucky, 
Lower Michigan, 
CONSUMERS IN CLASS 2 


Maine, 120 days. . 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Northern New York, 90 days. 


Hampshire, 


Connecticut, Rhode Island, Southwestern 
New York, 75 days. 
Southeastern New York and New Jersey, 


50 days. 


Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
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District of Columbia, Virginia, Florida, West- 
ern Ohio, 40 days. 
Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Eastern Kentucky and Eastern Ohio, 30 days. 
Lower Michigan, 75 days. 


CONSUMERS IN CLASS 3 


Maine, 105 days. 

Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Northern New York, 75 days. 

Connecticut, Rhode Island, Southwestern 
New York, 60 days. 

Southeastern New York and New Jersey, 
40 days. 


Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Florida, West- 
ern Ohio, 35 days. 

Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, East- 
ern Kentucky and Eastern Ohio, 30 days. 

Lower Michigan, 60 days. 

CONSUMERS IN CLASS 4 

Maine, 90 days. 

Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
and Northern New York, 60 days. 

Connecticut, Rhode Island, Southwestern 
New York, 45 days. 

Southeastern New 
30 days. 

Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Florida, West- 
ern Ohio, 30 days. 

Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Eastern Kentucky and Eastern Ohio, 20 days. 

Lower Michigan, 45 days. 

Consumers not on the preference list are 
limited to the following stocks: 

Maine, 45 days. 

Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
and Northern New York, 30 days. 

Connecticut, Rhode Island, Southwestern 
New York, 20 days. 

Southeastern New 
20 days. 

Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, 
ern Ohio, 15 days. 

Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Eastern Kentucky and Eastern Ohio, 15 days. 

There is no restriction on the stocks of 
screenings which may be accumulated by 
either preference or non- preference consumers 
in Ohio or Lower Michigan, nor is there any 
restriction on the stocks of Indiana, Illinois or 
western coal, which consumers may obtain. 

Supervision of the accumulation of stocks 
in accordance with these limits will be exer- 
cised by the several State Fuel Administrators, 
who are authorized to make exceptions where 
special conditions make it necessary. 


Hampshire, 


York and New 


Jersey, 


Hampshire, 


York and New Jersey, 
Maryland, 
Florida, West- 


A. Scott Thompson, chairman of The 
American Mining Congress committee on 
mine taxation, has returned to Washington 
after spending several days at Miami, 


Okla, and Joplin, Mo. 
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BUREAU OF MINES ACTIVE IN 
INVESTIGATION OF WAR MINERALS 


The necessities of the war situation have 
stimulated in many ways to greater activity 
the functions of the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior, whose normal 
field covers the production of metals and 
minerals and joins that of the War Indus- 
tries Board, which is concerned with manu- 
factures and ‘supplies and prices of raw 
materials for the same. Much of this in- 
creased activity has fallen to the war min- 
erals investigation branch of the Bureau 
of Mines, provided for by special Congres- 
sional appropriation. Under this branch 
most of the special war activities have been 
grouped. 

In the field of actual mining and milling 
numerous field engineers have been active, 
and the policy has been adopted of having 
these men afford immediate help in the way 
of advice as to correct mining and milling 
methods, where this advice is needed, and 
also regarding all other mining and market- 
ing problems. A great volume of work has 
been done along these lines, which has 
made for greater efficiency in production, 
and which is not intended to form part of 
any special study or memoir. 

In the various Bureau of Mines experi- 
ment stations special problems of ore treat- 
ment have been and are under investiga- 
tion. Satisfactory experiments in the con- 
centration of the western chrome ores have 
been made at Seattle, and experiments on 
the west Texas sulphur ores show their 
probable amenability to the flotation 
method. These are only examples of nu- 
merous investigations on milling methods, 
which cover manganese, graphite, and other 
war minerals. 

Laboratory investigations, with the view 
of increasing the supply of electrodes, so as 
to make them available for western electric 
furnaces, are under way in Colorado. 

The subject of the production of chromite 
has been thoroughly investigated by field 
parties in all parts of the country, and in 
addition the Bureau of Mines’ engineers 
have investigated Newfoundland and Cuba, 
the latter in conjunction with the United 
States Geological Survey. 

The war minerals investigation organiza- 
tion has provided for handling the ques- 
tions of priorities, both of railroad trans- 
portation and of supplies and fuel, and a 
very large number of applications have 
been handled. The bureau has also had 
to act as adviser to the Railroad Adminis- 
tration as to the construction of short lines 
designed to tap mines, the problem being 
as to whether such construction was a war 
necessity or could be postponed. 

Similarly, the Bureau of Mines has acted 
as adviser in mining matters to other gov- 
ernment organizations. It has acted as the 
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advising engineer of the Capital Issues 
Committee of the War Finance Corporation 
as to whether proposed issues of mining 
stock were essential to carrying on the war 
or could be postponed. It has also worked 
in cooperation with and acted as adviser to 
the War Industries Board, especially in cer- 
tain matters such as pyrite, sulphur, and 
sulphuric acid, tungsten, etc., and in the de- 
cisions and measures taken by the board on 
these subjects, it has played an important 
part. 

The bureau has in some cases undertaken 
the dificult problem of highway construc- 
tion where this was necessary as the out- 
let for an important war mineral, and in 
the case of the important discoveries of 
chromite in Siskiyou county, California, the 
efforts of the bureau, working through the 
Forest Service, the Office of Public Roads, 
the local county government, and the oper- 
ators themselves, succeeded in promptly 
starting the construction of the necessary 
highway. 

The labor section of the war minerals in- 
vestigation has proved a useful undertak- 
ing, and is cooperating with the Department 
of Labor, and in general handles the whole 
subject of mining labor in that connection. 
In many cases labor difficulties to which 
important war mines were submitted as a 
result of unfair labor competition, have 
been relieved, and in general the measures 
taken by the United States Employment 
Service to allocate unskilled labor have 
been directed as regards mining labor in 
such a way as to bring about the maximum 
efficiency. Cooperation with the War De- 
partment has also been undertaken, sup- 
plying classification of the mining men ac- 
cording to their work as a basis for de- 
ferred classification, and cooperating with 
the War Department and the Man Power 
Committee of the Department of Labor in 
seeing that the mining industry is included 
to maintain maximum production. 

As a result of the investigations of the 
bureau as to the dangers which: threaten 
production of war minerals, Secretary 
Lane has written to Chairman Kitchen, of 
the Ways and Means Committee, recom- 
mending that the excess profits tax be sus- 
pended in the case of those mines produc- 
ing a war essential until special installa- 
tions put in for that purpose should be 
amortized, and this recommendation has 
been universally approved of by those in 
possession of the facts. 

The platinum situation has been closely 
studied by the bureau, and, in cooperation 
with the War Industries Board, plans and 
regulations have been drawn up which, it 
is believed, will enable a_ satisfactory 
handling of this commodity, and these regu- 
lations will be put into effect through the 
War Industries Board 


| 
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MANGANESE AND CHROME IN NEW- 
FOUNDLAND AND NOVA SCOTIA 


In the course of efforts to determine the 
possibilities of discovering and developing do- 
mestic or nearby deposits of chrome and of 
manganese, Frank H. Probert, mining engi- 
neer for the War Minerals Investigation Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Mines, has just returned 
from an examination of the manganese and 
the chrome deposits in Newfoundland and in 
Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Probert reports that as regards New- 
foundland there are few harbors or deep 
waterways open the year round. the greater 
part of the coast being icebound three or four 
months of the year. There is only one railroad, 
which is of narrow-gauge type. The popula- 
tion is sparse and labor is scarce, with few 
skilled metal miners. The shortage of ship- 
ping caused by losses and governmental com- 
mandeering is another important factor. 

Mr. Probert discusses four manganese de- 
posits on Conception Bay, one on Trinity Bay, 
and one on Placentia Bay, all in the south- 
eastern part of Newfoundland, but makes the 
general conclusion that, although large quanti- 
ties of manganese are present, the thinness of 
the higher-grade beds, the amount of barren 
material to be moved per ton of ore obtained, 
together with the present labor and shipping 
conditions, militate against production even 
with the existing urgent need of manganese. 

Of three districts having chrome deposits, 
only one is stated to be worthy of considera- 
tion—that at Bluff Head, which, if work is 
continued, will supply about 600 tons of de- 
sirable ore annually. 

Nova Scotia is stated to have manganese de- 
posits of exceptional purity in the New Ross 
district, Lunenberg county. They cannot, how- 
ever, be considered as a source of manganese 
war industries. The deposits are 
small and costly to work, the district is in an 
isolated section, and the properties are all in 
could not be quickly re- 
district must be considered solely 
small quantities of 


ore for 


lad condition and 
paired. The 
as a potential source of 


eh-grade “chemical” ore. 


Examples of Coal Conservation 


e coal saving to supplement the war 
spe-ding up of production are reported by the 
( servation Bureau of the United States Fuel 
Administratio1 The bureau’s administrative 


Harrington, re 
the power and light com- 
Western 


close their pumping plant 


Joseph 


he Chicago and 


t and the railroad tracks, 
substituting electric power. ‘This change will 
reduce coal consumption at this plant 800 tons 
within the next two months. 

The Sanitary District Power Company has 
been induced to enter into an agreement with 


Company by which, 
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through the substitution of water power, an 
average of 150 tons of coal a day will be saved. 

The city of Chicago will, by using the sani- 
tary district water power at its largest pump- 
ing station, be able to save 18,000 tons of coal 
a year. 

Thus in only three specific instances within 
the city of Chicago the new conservation 
methods so necessary at the present crisis ac- 
count for a coal saving of 73,550 tons annually. 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 
ASSUMES CHLORINE CONTROL 


Owing to the shortage of chlorine in the 
United States, the War Industries Board, with 
the approval of the President, has passed a 
resolution taking over control of its produc- 
tion. For the present, however, the Board is 
doing no more than allocate the product. and 
this is being done under the direction of H. G. 
Carrell, Chief of the Alkali and Chlorine Sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board. 

Chlorine has a wide range of uses, the most 
important from the present Government point 
of view being in the manufacture of gas shells 
and in carbon tetrachloride, which is the basis 
»f one of the most effective smoke screens 
ind also of the best fire extinguishers. 

One of the most important commercial uses 
of chlorine is in the bleaching of paper and 
various cloth fabrics. 


FORMATION HARD TO DETERMINE 
IN KINGFISHER COUNTY 
A geologist of the United States Geological 
Survey was sent into Kingfisher County, 


Okla., recently for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the rock exposures were ade- 


quate as to number and character to enable 
geologists satisfactorily to determine the dips 
of the strata and to recognize and define any 
anticlines or domes that might be present. 
The inspection was made to cover a zone 
across central Kingfisher County, embracing 
the county seat and a large part of the 
county, with reconnaissance observat/onal 


circuits to the south, in the hope that the 
bedrock exposures wou'd offer adequate 
criteria or even indications of structure in 


the region including Kingfisher, the plan 
being to examine and map in detail at the 
earliest practicable moment such favorable 
structures as might be indicated 

The conclusions reached by the ge 
were unfavorable as to the plan for further 
detailed structural studies in the vicinity 
They were not unfavorable as to the possible 
f folds, including anticlines and 
in the region, for such structure ma 
present. The findings were un 


logist 


presence ol 
domes 


in fact, be 


favorable only as to the presence of geologic 
evidence exposed at the surface in sufficient 


amount and character to enable a geologist 


satisfactorily to discover and map any struc- 


present 


ures that might be over any con- 
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siderable area, in advance of wildcat boring 
and the study of the information contained 
in the well logs. In short, the conditions ap- 
pear to be unfavorable to satisfactory exam- 
inations with a view to recognizing oil or gas 
structures which will not have been really 
tested by the drill 

In view of the negative results of the in- 
spection, which concern merely the value ot 
geologic investigations in advance of drilling 
rather than the question as to the actual 
presence in the region of structures favorable 
or unfavorable to the occurrence of oil and 
gas pools, it is not likely that a report will 
be prepared for publication. 


CENSUS OF COAL TAR 
INDUSTRIES NOW COMPLETE 


The United States Tariff Commission an- 
nounces the completion of its census of 
coal-tar products for 1917. This group of 
products includes not only the coal-tar 
dyes and the crude and intermediate mate- 
rials required for their manutacture, but 
also all the medicinal and. photographic 
chemicals, explosives, synthetic resins, syn- 
thetic perfume materials, and flavors which 
are in any way derived from coal-tar prod- 
ucts. There were produced in the United 
States (not inclusive of explosives and syn- 
thetic phenolic resins) 54,367,994 pounds of 
dyes and other finished products, which 
have a total value of $68,711,228. The pro- 
duction of the materials known as inter- 
mediates amounted to 322,050,531 pounds, 
with a value of $106,942.918. 

The annual production was reported for 
the following groups of products made in 
whole or in part from materials derived 
from coal tar: 45,977,249 pounds of dyes, 
valued at $57,796,027; 5,092,558 pounds of 
color lakes, valued at $2,764,004; 2,236,161 
pounds of medicinal chemicals, valued at 
$5,560,237; 779416 pounds of flavors, valued 
at $1,862,456; 263,068 pounds of photographic 
chemicals, valued at $602,261, and = 19,545 
pounds of perfume materials, valued at 
$125,990. 


There were establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of coal-tar dves in 1917, 
and their production during that*yvear was 
practically identical with the amounts an- 
nually imported betore the war. The im 
ports for the fiscal vear 1914 amounted to 
45,840,806 pounds, and the production in 
the United States in 1917 was 45.977,240 
pounds. However, an analysis of this total 
reveals that the domestic production, 
though equal in quantity to the preceding 
imports, differs in the relative amounts of 
the various classes of dyes. Only a small 
production was reported for indigo, and 
the alizarin and vat dyes derived from 
anthracene and carbazol—classes of dyes 
which include some of the best and fastest 


colors known to the textile trade. The 
United States produced only 2,166,887 
pound of these dyes in 1917, and the elimi- 
nation of 1,876,787 pounds of extract made 
from imported indigo reduces the output 
of these dyes to less than 3 per cent of the 
pre-war imports. Dyes of this class are 
dutiable at 30 per cent in the tariff act of 
19160. The lack of development in the man- 
ufacture of these particular dyes promises 
to be remedied to a considerable extent in 
1918. for a number of firms have begun 
their manufacture, and a large increase in 
production can clearly be foreseen. 

In the classes of dyes which if imported 
vould be dutiable at 30 per cent pilus 5 
cents a pound, the American manufacturers 
have shown remarkable progress, produc- 

43,810,359 pounds, at a total value of 
039,990, That this represents something 
of an excess over tl American needs is 
evidenced by the fact that during the fiscal 

ear 1917 American-made dyes to the value 


of $11,709,287 were exported to other coun- 
tries Thus the exports exceeded the pre- 
ar imports in total value, although not in 
tonnage nor in the variety of the dyes. 
rhe development of the manufacture of 
ermedites is equally marked, for before 
he war almost all of these necessary ma- 
terials were imported from Germany. The 


laritti Commission finds that intermediates 
were manufactured by 117 firms in 1917, 
and that the producti amounted to 322,- 
050,531 pounds, valued at $106,942.918. These 
figures, however, are somewhat misleading, 
as there is inevitable duplication in the 
totals. It is well known that many of the 
intermediates are derived from _ other 
products of the same class. Thus, starting 
with benzol, the tollowing succession of 
products is obtained Nitrobenzol, anilin, 
acetanilid, nitroacetanilid, nitranilin. 
sach of these products had to be reported 
by the manufacturer, and hence there has 
been some cumulative counting. 

The totals for all of the coal-tar products 
will be published in the final report, which 
inay well be expected to ofter accurate evi- 
dence on the progress of the American dye- 
stuff industry. 


Connecticut Saving Fuel 


Che administrative engineer of the Bureau 
Conservation, United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration in Connecticut, reports that those in- 
dustrial plants which have furnished answers 
to the tuel saving questionnaire are, in a ma- 
jority of cases, making the changes suggested 
in the power-plant mendations. Eighty 
lants, consuming for the year ending May 1, 


118, practically 337,000 tons of coal, as a re- 


sult of the conservation changes suggested, 
will save at least 15 per cent, or over 50,000 
tons of coal annually 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS 
HOLD FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Fifth Annual meeting of 
national Association of Industrial 
Boards and Commissions was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, September 24 to 27, 1°18, inclu- 
This Association is a quasi-official or- 


the Inter- 
Accident 


made up of officials charged with 
administering workmen’s com- 
laws of the United States and 
ho meet at lez once a vear to 
nd. so far as possible, agree on 
(a) ways cutting down accidents: (>) medi 


cal, surgical, and hospital treatment for in- 
jured workers; (¢) means for the reeducatio1 
of injured workmen and their restoration to 

lustry; (d) methods of computing industrial 


‘ident and sickness imsurance costs: (¢) 


ices in administering compensation laws: 
extensions and improvements in WOTK- 
men’s legislation : 1 


ana 
tabulations of 


compensation 


and 
and 


(gq) e- 


ports industrial accidents 
esses, 


Among the 


subjects discussed at the con- 


ference were: 

What is your commission doing to prevent 
accidents ? 

How should permanent partial disabilities 


ted? 


The need for 


he compens: 


rept rts ot 


exposure 
non-compensated 
se of standard accident and 
treatment to 
lisabilities ; 
ical questior 
Compensation 


prevent and minimize 


are med s handled in your 


cases O! pr 
accident. 
Selectio1 the physician unde 
1 14 
tion laws: Should me 


Need ot 


purposes 


How 


jurisdiction 
existing disease aggravated by 


compensa 
] 


medical all 


Vocational rehabil:tatio or military cri 
pies ; How deal with crippled workers: Cor 
servation and reclamation in the industrial 

rmv Problem of the 1 licapped man in 

he 1 tember 25 was devat 
t of the Industrial Com- 
m and the afternoon of 
tl V visits to the Sisholt Plant 
ind other industrial establishments 
Pooling to Be Extended 

The Summers Commission, which is headed 

by L. L. Summers, a member of the 


War 
adviser, i 
the exten 
pooling arrangements on other basi 
elements than tin. The purpose of these ar- 
which the War Industries Board 
make, extends to all materials in 
is a shortage, that all 
them may get a supply at a reasonable price. 


Industries Board, and its technic 


at work in London, planning for 


sion ot 


rangements 
is seeking to 


which there users of 
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PERSONALS 


Mr. W. J. Armstrong, manager of the 
crushing and pulverizing sales departinent 
of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has recently received an 
appointment as captain in the United States 
Army, and assigned to the Ordnance De- 
partment in Washington, D. C. 


John C. Howard, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has returned to his home after spending 
several weeks in Washington and the East 
in interest of the oil producers of Utah. 

J. F. Welborn, president of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, Denver, Colo., was 
in Washington during the month. 

John T. Burns, western secretary of The 
American Mining Congress, has gone to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco to assist in 
the organization of a state chapter for 
California. Philip Wiseman, Capt. John 
Barneson, E. A. Montgomery, Fletcher 
Hamilton, L. C. Gordon, and Albert Burch 


are members of the organization commit- 
tee Mr. Burns will stop at Denver and 
Salt Lake en route, and will present things 


of importance to mining men now pending 
at Washington. He will be at the Wash 


ington headquarters again about Novem 
ber 


William H 


so effic 


Davis, who has been serving 
iently in the Revenue Department, 
as returned to his home in Oklahoma. 

B. Britton 


Gottsberger, manager of the 
Miami Copper Miami, Ariz., is 


in the East 


Company, 


J. F. Callbreath, secretary of The Ameri 
can 


Mining Congress, attended the Bank 
ers Convention at Chicago September 
23-27 


Charles 
Okla.., 


month. 


H. Taylor, of Oklahoma ¢ 


avi 
was i Washington during tl 


Col. Thomas A. Ewing, well known to the 
mining traternity, died in San Francisco, 
Cal.. on September 18, at the age of 8&3. 


Colonel 
Ohio, in 


Ewing was born at Lancaster. 


1835, and spent the greater part of 


his life as a contractor, prospector, and 
miner in the far western states, first cross 
ing the plains in 1859. In the very earl, 


days of The American Mining Congress he 
took an interest in its work and was at 
time on its board of directors. 


| | 
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Trough of 
their Own 
Weight 


THE 8.F.GOODRICH 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automo- 
bile Tires— ‘Best in the Long Run’’ 


The City of Goodrich—AKRON, OHIO 


CONVEYek 
a 
. 
J 
25 


BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

AGITATORS 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New ‘ork 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., inc., 99 John Street, 
New Yor 

Lucius Pitkin, Inec., 47 
Street, New York City. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. »* 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfz. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio 


BALANCES 
Ainsworth & Sons, Wm.. Denver, 
Colo. 


Ham- 


Fulton 


Canton, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 

Jeffrey 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ii. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 
BITS (Machine-Steel) 


Leetonia. Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 


Leetonia Tool Co., 
BIT SHARPENERS 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 
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INDEX 
BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The FE. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Ca., Schenectady, 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOLTS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 


Goodin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


BREAKERS (Construction 


and Machinery) 


(Expansion) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 


Street, New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Pa 


Broad 


Je Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery W arehouse & Sales Co. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


CABLES 


Guides) 


(Connectors and 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio 


CABLEWAYS 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
CAGES 
a Mfg. & Mine Supply 
. Connellsville, Pa 


Canton, 


Holmes & 
Danville, I. 

Phillips Mine & —_ Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Bros., Robt., Inc., 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Mac shinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus. Ohio 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
nhio 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Cc ross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Mew Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, I. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 


E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 Fulton 


Street, New York City 
Ric shards. W.J., Denver, Colo. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio ~— Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

El cal Rail wav Equipment Co. 

cinnati, Ohio 

Elec ‘tric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 


a Mfg. & Mine Supply 
. Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
"a. 
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The Jackson Electric Drill 


For Drilling Hanger Holes 


Thoroughly Dependable and Protitable. 
Drill turns 200 revolutions per minute. 
Hammer strikes 3,600 blows per minute. 


The most dependable one man electric rock drill on the market— 


with minimum labor and transportation costs. 


An average of 15 


holes per hour is made by users of this drill. 
For further information and details address — 


Union Electric Company 


Electrical Headquarters 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Wood 


Steel——Composite 


Awarded Gold \edal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M” upon request 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 
San Francisco, Cal, 


Send me a Copy 


of youd 
Mining 


Tank Catalog an 


Here’s YOUR Copy? 


A Catolog of Wood-stave 


Mining Tanks is 
Ready for You! 
Fill in the Coupon and Mail? 
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COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ghio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINER Y 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Pa 
Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 


COAL MINING 
CHINERY 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co., Columbus, Ghio 


COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 


Cross Engineering Co., € 
> 


Columbus, Ohio 


MA- 


larbondale, 


Columbus, Ohio 


Cyl- 


al. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 
COCKS (Locomotive, 
inder and Gauge 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Nicholson, W. H., 
Barre, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co... Mansfield, Ohio 
COILS (Choke) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia. Pa. 


& Co., Wilkes- 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons 

Allison Coupe a Co., Indianapolis 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg.. Chicago. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 

ati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CONCENTRATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
hee, Wis. 

CONCRETE MIXERS 


& Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, 


Table 
Milwau- 


1631 


Pa. 


Standard Scale 

Liberty Avenue, 
CONDENSERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


ce, Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
jorp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., 
N 


Milwau- 


Schenectady. 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts... Philadelphia. Pa. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfz. Co., Au- 
rora. 
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CONVEYORS, 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co... 958 N. 
Street, Columbur. Ohio 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


CHAIN 


Fourth 


CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 

Willis E. Holloway 


land, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Miz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

COPPER LEECHING 

hoering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

CORE DRILLING 


bE. J. Longyear Co., 
Minn. 


COUPONS 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. 
Barre, Pa. 


CRANES: 


Fourth 


& Co., Cleve- 


Minneapolis, 


H., & Co., Wilkes- 


Machinery Warchouse & Sales Co. 


Old Colony Blidg., Chicago 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Conne lIsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
1o., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co.. 
Old Colony Bldg... Chicago. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Fourth 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co... 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chialmers Mfg. Co.. Milwau- 
hee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus. Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 

Old Colony BRidg., Chicago. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


lorp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CRANES 

Jeffrey Co... 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street. Columbus. Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
PittsLurgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Fourth 


Frank Prox Co. 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co , 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CYANIDING 

DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 


DIAMOND CORE 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Fros., 


Longyear Co., 
linn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg... Chicago 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Fourth 
DRILL 


Punxsutawney, Pa. 
. Minneapolis, 


Canton, 


Jeffrey Mfx. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus. Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS (Hand 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 
Leetonia Tool Co.. Leetonia, Ohio 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Longyear Co., E. 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


General Electric Co., 
N. ¥ 


Operated 


J., Minneapolis, 


Schenectady, 


Poaeume lectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cure 
Union Electric Co. 


, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulege) 
Mfg. 


Connells, ille & Supply 


Co., Connellsville, 
DU SIPS, ER 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Philips Mine & Mill Supply Co.. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


——— Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMPS (Rotary) 
Wood Equipment Co., 
DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Chicago, 
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WEIR FROG COMPANY 


TRACK 


Established 1882 


WORK FOR MINES 


COMPLETE TURNOUTS 


FOR SIDE 


CINC 


TRACKS, ROOMS, TRAM ROADS AND TIPPLES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK 


Reasonab'e Prices 


CINNATI, OHIO 


SAME LOCOMOTIVES 


MORE COAL 


In cne ‘ns’ance cn record tre 
installaticn cf O-B Bonds 
increased locomot-ve capacity 
200 per cent. 


So for gea‘er speed and 
larger trips n3‘all good bonds. 


O-B Bcnds a.e good bonds. 


“Return Circuits and 
Rail Bonds’ is a treatise 
on bonding. 


Send for a copy 


THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY 


Mansfield - - - ~ 


>MEDART- 


ufacture 
above 6 in. diameter; als: 


up to 6 in. diamete 


Plates, ete. 
Manufacturers for 
Eq ripme nt. Engineering Sale 
Branch House and Office 


Ohio 


39 years of 


c 

Medart Patent Pulley Co., St 
unple te 
»: Cineinnati 


HOISTING 
SHEAVES 


BICYCLE TYPE 


For withstanding shock and 
tremendous stress in heavy 
hoisting, the safety and 
ibility of Medart Bi- 
‘ycle Type Sheaves can- 
not be surpassed. They 
wre in use in the world’s 
largest mines. 

Just a Few of the Satis- 
isfied Users 
American Zine Co. of Tenn. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. 
\naconda Copper Mining 
Cc 


Armi nus Chemical Co. 
Cambridge Collieries Co. 
Penn Mining Co. 


® Federal Lead Co. 


Standard Oil Co. 

St. Louis Smelting & Re- 
Co. 

Cons olidated Mining & 
Iting Co., Ltd. 

Mag zma Copper Co. 

laylor Mining Co 


Why Not Follow Their 
Lead and Be Sure? 
We build Hoisting Sheaves 
for any duty; solid or split 
cons structio m; cast iron or 
emi-steel; turned or rub- 
b +r and wood-lined groove; 
ill sizes up to 15 ft. diame- 
ter; and can furnish Turned 
Steel Shafts (our own man- 


r cau supply Hammered Shafts 


ply Heavy Bez arings, Pase 


uis, Mo. 
Power Transmission 
s: Chicago, Philadelphia. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 


mine equipment, 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


write us. 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 
ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, lil. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ghio 


Fourth 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
a med Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 

St Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, i 

ELIMINATORS 

Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 


Belting & Mach. Co., 
The, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Te , 115 Broadway, New York, 
N 


ENGINES (HOISTING AND 
HAULING) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis Mfg. 
kee, 


Co., Milwau- 
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Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., 


cinnau, Uhiv 
ENGINEERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 

mond, Ind. 
Robt., & Co., Insurance 

Exchange, Chicago, III. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, E. J., & Co., 
apolis, Minn. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Fauitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


The, Cin- 


Ham- 


Hunt, 


Minne- 


Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


a Mfg. & Mine Supply 
>» Connellsville, 


‘a. 
Genetal Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
ulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
FEEDERS, ORE 
—- Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


Se 


rora, iti 


FILTERS 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
A 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREASES 


Ohio 
Ohio 


GUIDES 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 


eo Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HAULING ROPES 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio } Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
nmnelisville, Pa. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, io 

—— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

‘a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


Grease Co., 


Loudenville, 


HOISTS, STEAM 
———— Mfg. & Mine Supply 


, Connellsville, Pa. 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Holmes, Robt., & Bros., Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Conneaville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


— 
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KEYSTO N 
Overhead 
Material 


Showing typical assemblies of KEy- 
STONE OVERHEAD MATERIAL. A 
complete line of high-grade material 
ready to fulfill every condition met 
in mining service. 


Write for complete data 


Exectrric Service Suppuies Co. 
Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


- 17 and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - - - - - - 50 Church Street 
NHICAGO - = = = Monadnock Building 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 
For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Southwest 


HOISTS 


Acomplete line, Motor or Steam Driven— 
Varying Speed and Lifts. 


CRUSHERS 


Blake and Cornish Roll Types—Thor- 
oughly and Strongly Built—Rolls. 


MINE CARS 


Dumping End or Side or Both—Strong 
Wheels. 


CAR WHEELS 


Self Oiling, Roller Bearing for Mine or 
Industrial Cars. 


PUMPS 


Deep? Well—Centrifugal and Mine De- 
Watering. 


By operating a series of modern plants 

through the Central and Southwest, we offer a 

gratifying service to operators in our territory. 
Prices and Details gladly given 


General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WORKS 
"FOR SERVICE” 
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HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 
HOSE (Rubber) 
Goodrich Co.. The B. F., Akron, 
io 
INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 
Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSU LATING 
ELECTRIC 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio bs 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

INSULATORS, SECTION 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATORS (Porcelain) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 

INSULATORS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

JIGS 

G. H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


KITS (Roadmen’s) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 


MATERIAL, 
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LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Leetonia Tool Co., (Carbide), 
tonia, Ohio 


LAMPS, SAFETY 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
LEATHER BELTING 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, HI. 


LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 


Lee- 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Hl. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


a Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chie “ago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co.,. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, TH. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vule can Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Mac ery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old ¢ ‘olony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Ware -house & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Chic 
Goodman Co., Chic cago. Tl. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., “958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease 

Ohio 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Machine Co., 
nati, Ohio. 


The, Cincin- 


Co., Loudenville, 


The, Cincin- 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.., 


ee. Wis. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— >» 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Milwau- 


MINING DRILL STEEL (Hol- 
low and Solid) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 


MINING MACHINES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 


Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES, 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co.,. Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES 


tric) 


(Elec- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ul. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


~~ kensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


MINE TIMBER 


Egyptian Timber Co., St. 
Mo. 

Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


Louis, 


| 
| 
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There’s an ALDRICH PUMP 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
For Almost Every 
Pumping Requirement 


Send Your Specifications 
to 


The Aldrich PumpCo. 
Allentown, Pa., U.S.A. 


CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH C B k 
President Vice-President ou p orn oo ~ 
JOHN FUHRER 


for 
Secrelary-Treasuoer 


Mine Commiissaries 


EGYPTIAN 
TIMBER CO. 


414 Rialto Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ic 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
Everything in the Way of a quarter century. 

TIMBER FOR MINES rer Piven 


Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A. 
GREASE GUN 


A Large Steel Grease Gun F'ree 
with every order for two barrels of 
OHIO MINE CAR GRF ASE 


And this grease is far better and more economical than any lubricant you 
have ever used in your cars. Try it—We’ll send you a working sample free. 


The Ohio Grease Co., Box1015, Loudonville, Ohio 
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MINING EQUIPMENT 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
io 


Cincinnati, 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
Wood E t Co., Ci ti, 
Ohio 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Goodman Mfg. Co.. Chicago, Ill. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 
Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Iinois Zinc Co.. Peru. Hl. 
Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works. Irvington. N.J. 
Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 

York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 

Denver, Colo. 
bab Pump & Machinery 
, 115 Broadway, N. Y.,N. Y. 


ORE "FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mii & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colc. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & 
Corp.. 115 Broadway, N. Y.,N. Y. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Ham- 


47 Fulton 


Cross Engineering Co., Carkondale, 
‘a. 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
PICKING TABLES 
Willis E. Holloway Co., 
0 


io 
jJetirey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Chio 
PIPE, CAST TRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station. Pa. 


PIPE (Wood) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co.. 

cincinnati, Ohio 
Pacific Tank & 

Francisco, Cal. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINER Y 


jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 


PRECIPITATING DEVICES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Cleveland, 


The, Cin- 


Pipe Co., San 


Fourth 
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PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Longyear Company, E. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfe2 Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machine y 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 

PUMPS, MINE 

Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & achinery 
Co., Cleveland. Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Cleveland Belting & 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connelisvilie Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS. PNEUMATIC 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Worthingtor Pump & Machinery 
Corp. i15 Broadway, New York 


PUMPS, POWER 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsvflle, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Machinery 


AIR 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 

PUMPS, STEAM 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway. New York, 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
one 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
eT , 115 Broadway, New York, 


RAILS 


Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons., John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New Yor 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 


Il. Channon Co., Chicago. Il. 


Philadel- 


EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. 


707 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING 


| PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L.R.R. 


PIG LEAD 


Convert your fine silt or slack 
into Briquettes by our 


DUTCH PROCESS 
It's asimple and efficient method 
Write for Bulletins. Series A 


THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 
25 Broad Street New York 


PR ESERVE Tiber and 
Structures 
by our bagel TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
**Mine Timbers” 

Phetos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 

TREATED Fulton Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNTREATED 


JIGs 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 244” round hole. 
ROUGHING JIGS 
—s 


ELMORE 


Engineer 


Philadelphia 


G. H. 


lines, use 


“Sure Grip’ Clamp 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


b - 4 


Combination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philade Iphia, Pa. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


Fulton 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. . Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCALES 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 
SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. A 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Pa 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 

SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 

ro, 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 
N. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SHAKER PLATES 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
fg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SHEAVES (Hoisting) 


Medart Patent Pulley Co.. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SHOVELS 


Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMELTERS 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
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SKIPS 


ber my Mfg. & Mine Supply 
-» Connellsville, Pa. 


SPELTER 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 
SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio a Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STORAGE BATTERIES 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORES (company coupons) 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


S WITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allixs-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

SWITCHES (Points. Latches 
and Throws) 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS. 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, ete.) 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TELEPHONE, MINE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


TIMBER (Mine) 
“ae Timber Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSF ORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 


TRAPS 
Nicholson & Co., W. 


Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 


Schenectady, 


H., Wilkes- 


(Hangers and 


Electric | Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ral Electric Co., Schenectady, 


¥. 
Obi Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TRUCKS 


Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


=== 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Headquarters for Strictly First- 
Class Hoisting Engines, Boilers, 
Engines, Heaters, Pumps, Elec- 
trical Machinery, Ironworking 


Machinery. We Buy or Sell. 


THE CLEVELAND BELTING AND 
MACHINERY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


} “On to Vietory” 


ENGINEERING. APPLIANCES 
ARE PRIME WAR ESSENTIALS 


Ss and of manufacturers must be ad- 


assist in the 
ations to 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
Offices 
Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Hand-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the 
mine. Write for our catalog; 
it will interest you. 


The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A. 


RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 lb. rails 
200 tons new first quality 56 lb. rails 
150 tons new [first quality 50 Ib. rails 
1000 tons 75 Ib. relaying rails 
Also a complete line of new frogs, switches, 
bolts, spikes, etc. 


Granville Supply Co. 
915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


Wilmot En¢ineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor wha would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $ membership fee and dues for the year 


1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mininc Concress JourNAt). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( 15.00 10.00) ‘ 25.00 
Life © = © © (080 


: 
| 
33 
: 
Add : 
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TUBES 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


TURBINES, STEAM 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


VALVES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ledoux & Co.,Inc., New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


WEIGHTS 
Ainsworth, Wm. &. Son, Denver, 
Colo. 


WIRE & CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre. Pa, 
Roebling’s Sons, The John A. Co., 
Phila., Pa. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZINC BOXES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ZINC 
Strips) 


(Rolled Sheets and 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 


AN EASY WAY TO HELP 


You can render substantial assistance to the Mining Congress and help your- 
self at the same time by giving your patronage so far as you can on equal terms, 
to those who are assisting in building up the Mining Congress Family. 

We will greatly appreciate your cooperation if, in placing your order for 
mining machinery and supplies, you will give special consideration to the adver- 


tisers in this publication. 


By so doing you will help in the upbuilding of the Mining Congress Family. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
Mining Congress Journal 


IDENTIFY YOU 
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| Bertha a Coal 


How the Mining Congress 
Journal Does Its Bit 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is trying to 
aid in this critical juncture by making available 
information which will be helpful to the mining 
industries. By keeping them acquainted with 
the important steps being taken in Washington, 
the industries are able to cooperate more intel- 
ligently in meeting the terrific demands of the 
struggle in which we are engaged. 

More than the customary space in THE 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is given to edi- 
torials. This is done because the mining in- 
dustries are especially in need of first hand 
information from one familiar with their prob- 
lems who is in close touch with events in Wash- 
ington. These editorials preach loyalty, co- 
operation, maximum production and liberality. 
They offer suggestions in the handling of labor 
and other matters which are of great importance 
to our industries. 

THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is con- 
tributing an increasing amount of revenue to 
the American Mining Congress. In assisting 
in the support of that organization, it is doing a 
patriotic service because the American Mining 
Congress, with the prestige of its many years 
and of its unblemished reputation, constantly 
is sought out for advice by lawmakers and law 
administrators. In that and in many other 
ways, the mining industries are aided. These 
services increase mining efficiency and on the 
output of our mines, the war's results depend. 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 


We are not dealers or refiners. 
Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESs: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
and Development 


of 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICZ—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 
ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 
Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog 
of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 
Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1918 


OFFICERS 
WALTER Douc as, President 
Harry L. Day, Vice-President 
M.S. KEMMERER, Second Vice-President 
GrorGE H. Crospy, Third Vice-President 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 
Joun T. Burns, Western Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


CaRL SCHOLZ CHARLES M. MODERWELL 
WALTER DOUGLAS 


DIRECTORS 


M.S. KemMMERER, New York 

IrviNG T. SNypDER, Denver, Colorado 
W. J. Ricuarps, Pottsville, Pa. 

James E. TALMADGE, Salt Lake City, Utah 
CHARLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, III. 
GeEorGE H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TayYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
CaRL Scuoiz, Chicago, III. 

Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 

Cuar es S. Kettn, Kansas City, Mo. 
WALTER Dovuctas, New York 

JouN BaRNESON, San Francisco, Cal. 


COMMITTEES, 1918 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Alabama.......Charles F. DeBardeleben . Birmingham 
— Bisbee 
California...... Albert Burch............San Francisco 
Colorado...... Bulkeley Wells.......... Telluride 
ae James F. McCarthy..... Wallace 
Chicago 
T. A. Dumont........... Dumont 
Kentucky... prank D. Rash.......... Earlington 
Michigan...... Calumet 
Massachusetts..W. R. Allen............. Boston 
Nebraska. . .Frank A. Manley........ Omaha 
Nevada.. ..-Henry M. Rives........ Reno 
New Mexico. .- John M. Sulley..........Hurley 
New York..... New York City 
ee Harold N. Lawrie....... Portland 
Oklahoma. ....J. G. Pliterbaugh........ McAlester 
Pennsylvania...S. D. Warriner.......... Philadelphia 
South Carolina. = L. Scaife. 
Tennessee...... Vm. H. Lindsay . Nashville 
| Re John M. Hayes..........Salt Lake City 
Dante 
Wisconsin...... F. O. Granberg.......... Oshkosh 
Wyoming......Patrick Sullivan......... Cheyenne 
West Virginia..C. H. Tenkins........... Fairmont 
Washington....Matt Bumgartner....... Spokane 
REVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS 

E. B. Kirsy, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman 
Geonge BE. Collins... Denver, Colo. 

ALASKAN AFFAIRS 

Henry R. Harriman............... Cordova, Alaska 
William Maloney................. Nome, Alaska 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 
Cleveland, Ohio 


CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
CHARLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, IIl., Chairman 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
In Coal Mines 
Geo. R. Woop, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 
L. M. Adler 
In Metal Mines 


H. S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


Columbus, Ohio 


MINERAL STATISTICS 
Otto RuHL, Joplin, Mo., Chairman 
j. C. Dick.. . Salt Lake City, Utah 
FORESTRY RELATIONS 
CARNEY HARTLEY, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


MINE TAXATION 
In Metal Mines 
Archibald Douglas, Chairman....... New York City 
Emmet D. Boyle... Carson City, Nev. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
MINING INVESTMENTS 
A. G. MACKENZIE, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman 
UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 
SAMUEL A. TaYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 
Harry H. Coffin, Chairman......... Birmingham, Ala. 
ALASKA 

William Maloney................. Valdez, Alaska 
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ARIZONA 


L. S. Cates, Chairman.............Ray, Ariz. 

Norman Carmichael............... Clifton, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


Cable Address Usual Codes 1 
**Macepayne” Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 
1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURGH 
RUHL & STEWART 
Mining Engineers 
JOPLIN MISSOURI 
® 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall 
GOODALL BROS., Assayers and Metallurgists 
Smeiter Shipments Checked Controis a Specialty 
38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 
HOFFMAN BROS., funxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 


Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Kunners 
Inquiries Solicited 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 
12 lb. to 40 lb., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, De- 
signers of Plants, Conveyors and Ele- 
vators, Coal Handling Machinery. 


T. Marioneaux B. N. C. Stott C. M. Beck 


Marioneaux, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors 


Salt Lake City 


L. D. Bell Phone, 
1201 Grant 
SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C, E. 
M.Am.S ec. C. E. M. Am. Inst. M. E. : 
Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Cable “‘Rolyat,” 
W. U. Code 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control 
ork 


may SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
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Americanism 


The Mining men of America are as patriotic as any 
other group of men in the World. They are for- 
getting their personal differences of opinion, and 
are cooperating under one head—THE AMER- 
ICAN MINING CONGRESS, giving to their gov- 
ernment their best effort in the ““Win-The-War’”’ 
program. 


Upon Mining rests the success of the war. With- 
out it industries must close, ships cease to sail, 
munitions, armament—even the food we eat— 
depends upon mining. Without mining we can- 
not finance so gigantic a thing as this World War. 


The American Mining Congress 


is giving its best effort to create that efficiency in 
mining operation which will insure the greatest 
production of the ‘‘Most Essential Industry.”’ 


We shall be glad to tell you about what we are 
doing. And we shall be glad to give mining men 
our help in every possible manner. 
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COLORADO 


IDAHO 

James F. McCarthy, Chairman...... Wallace, Idaho 

Jerome J. Day. .......«. Moscow, Idaho 

Ravenel Macbeth .....-Mackey, Idaho 
KANSAS 


Jos. Fletcher, Ch airman. 
Francis Keegar 
Ira Clemens... 


Frontenac, Kans. 

eaves Pittsburgh, Kans. 
KENTUCKY 


H. L. Tucker, Chairman....... Central Cy. Ky. 


Alexander Blair, Jt askett, 

F. V. Ruckm awed Ky. 
MICHIGAN 

cae. E. Lawrence, Chairman....... Palatka, Mich. 


E. Bowers 


Iron River, Mich. 
Rudolph Ericson 


Iron River, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
Charles W. Potts, Chairman. 
E. J. Maney.. : 
Clement K. Quinn..... 


Deerwood, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
. Duluth, Minn 


MISSOURI 
W.L. 


hairman..........St. Louis, Mo. 


Jenkins. St. Louis, Mo. 
.D. Hos Joplin, Mo. 
MONTANA 
John Gillie, Chairman..... ie Butte, Mont. 
Dr. T. A. Gregg RE . Butte, Mont. 


NEVADA 
Henry M. Rives, Chatrman.........Reno, Nev. 
C. B. Lakeman....... . McGill, Nev. 


NEW MEXICO 

T. H. O’Brien, Chairman........... Dawson, N. Mex. 
George H. Utter... . Silver City, 
John Sully...... 

NEW YORK 
1. R. Finlay, Chairman. 
Edwin O. Holter 
Chas. H. Smith 


. New York City 
. New York City 
....New York City 


OKLAHOMA 


Dorset Carter, Chairman........... Oklahoma City, Okla. 

. Puterbaugh . McAlester, Okla. 
. Tulsa, Okla. 


N. Mex. 
.. Santa Rita, N. Mex. 


OHIO 
W. R. Woodford, Chairman 


F. M. Kirk. 


OREGON 


H. M. Swartley. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


C.F. Huber, Chairman.... 
W. J. Faux.. 
J. C. McDowell 


TENNESSEE 


D. C. Campbell, Chairman. ... 
Jesse W. Overton 
H. B. Bonney 


VIRGINIA 

Lee Long, Chairman... 
M. M. Caldwell... 
J. N. Harmon...... 

WASHINGT‘ 
E. C. Smith, Chairman.... 
Matt Baumgartner...... 
W. McBride 


Cleve lar ad. Ohio 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


..Salt Lake City, Utah 
; Salt Lake City, Utah 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dante, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Tazewell, Va. 


IN 


Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


G. H. Caperton, Chairman 
E. T. Hitchman..... 
John M. Wolfe...... 

A. J. Dalton. 

Daniel How ard. 


WISCONSIN 


H. O. Granberg, Chairman 
John M. Whitehead 
H. C. George. 


WYOMING 
P. J. Quealy, Chairman........ 
W. D. Brennan pers 
Frank G. Curtis..... 
L. A. Reed 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 
W. E. Henley, Chairman..... . Birmingham, Ala. 
J. C. Maben, Jr..... . Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZON A 
L. S. Cates, Bisbee, Ariz. 
Norman Carmichael............... Clifton, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA 


J. Ross Clark..... 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Allard D'Heur 


COLORADO 


GEORGIA 
S. W. McCallie, Chairman. 


ILLINOIS 

Carl Scholz, Chairman............. Chicago, IIl. 


Geo. H. Cushing. . 
H. C. Adams... 


Chicago, IIl. 
eee... Chicago, 
Chicago, II. 


ere San Francisco, Cal. 


INDIANA 
Phillip Penna, Chairman... 
IDAHO 


Irvin E. Rockweil, Chairman. 
Ravenel Macbeth......... 
Eugene R. Day........... 


KENTUCKY 


Cc. W. Chairman. 


MICHIGAN 

O. C. _ Davidson, Chairman..... 


S. Wall 


MINNESOTA 


Francis J. Webb, Chairman.... 
W. W. Prindle.... 
Alfred 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Plattville, Wis. 


Kemmerer, Wyo. 


..Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Casper, Wyo. 
Casper, Wyo. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Bellevue, Idaho 
Mackay, Idaho 
Wallace, Idaho 


Greenville, Ky. 
Central City, Ky. 
Ashland, Ky. 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Iron River, Mich. 
Ishpeming, Mich. 


Duluth, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn 


. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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B. Lee Hutchinson. ..... ( innati, Ohio 
H. N. Lawrie, Chairman.. Portland, Ore. 
es Corvallis, Ore. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
*hiladelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
UTA 
L. B. McCormick......... 
A. G. Mackenzie......... 
| 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


MISSOURI 
Victor Rakowsky, Chairman........ Joplin, Mo. 
NEW MEXICO 
C. T. Brown, Chairman............ Locorro, N. Mex. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
ss Gallup, N. Mex 
NEW YORK 
J. Parke Channing, Chairman....... New York City 
New York City 
Wm. Y. Westervelt................New York City 
OHIO 
B. Lee Hutchinson, Chairman....... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA 
H. W. Adams, Chairman. .McAlester, Okla. 
J. G. Pute rbaug McAlester, Okla. 
J. F. Re Okla. 
OREGON 
H. M. Parks, Chairman............ Corvallis, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
H. H. Lineaweaver, Chairman...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
TENNESSEE 
UTAH 
George Dern, Chairman............ Salt Lake City, Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


. Eureka, Utah 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
WEST VIRGINIA 

I. C. W nie, Chairman.............Morgantown, W. Va. 

John A. Keily. -Omar, W. Va. 

Harry B. Fairmont, W. Va. 

Charleston, W. Va. 

WISCONSIN 

John M. Whitehead, Chairman...... Janesville, Wis. 


WYOMING 


Patrick Sullivan, Chairman.........Cheyenne, Wyo. 


R. M. Bartholomew............... Casper, Wyo. 
John F. Leeper....................Casper, Wyo. 


THE ONE INDISPENSABLE INDUSTRY: 
The Mining Industry 


THE ONE INDISPENSABLE ORGANIZATION: 
The American Mining Congress 


THE ONE INDISPUTABLE PROBLEM: 
The Winning of the War 


THE SOLUTION: 


Cooperation of every mining man in the United States to bring 
about conditions that will result in the highest development of the 
mining industry in that it may produce the things that are abso- 
lutely imperative to ‘‘Make the World Safe for Democracy.”’ 
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.Salt Lake City, Utah 


If it happens in Washington— 


If at is of interest to the Mining Industry— 


IT IS IN THE 


MINING 


CONGRESS 


JOURNAL 


The Mining Congress Journal Covers: 


Congress 

The Bureau of Mines 
The Patent Office 

The Land Office 

The Geological Survey 
The Supreme Court 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 

The Department of Labor and other 
Bureaus and Courts 

They all develop news of important 
interest to mine operators 


Have you noticed that the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL alone gives a 
detailed account of the many important meetings of mining 
men in Washington ? 


Incex to Advertisers 
(Continued from page 5) 
Goodman Mfg. Company 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F. 
Granville Supply Company 
Hazard Mfg. Company 
Hercules Powder Company.............. 
Hockensmith Wheel and Mine Car Com- 
pany 
Hoffman Brothers 
Holmes & Bro., Inc., Robert. 
Holloway Company, Willis F. 
Hunt & Co., Robert W. 
Illinois «inc ‘Company 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Inc., The 
International High Speed Steel Co. 


Medart Pulley Company 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co.. 


18 Morse Chain Company 

25 Nicholson & Company, W. H. 

37 Ohio Brass Company, The 

14 Ohio Greas: Company, The 

17 Pacific Tank & Pipe Company 
Pennsylvania Smelting Company 

27 Phelps Dodge Corporation 

43 Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Company. 

12‘ Fitkin, Inc., Lucius 

43 Pneumelectric Machine Company, The. 

41 Professional Cards 

41 Prox Company, The Frank 

43 Roebling’s Sons, John A. 


4 Standard Scale & Supply Company 


Ironton Engine Company 13 Stephens Adamson Mfg. Company 
Irvington Smelting & ag Works. 41 Thorne, Neale & Company, Inc 
Jeffrey Mfg Company, The. . Cover Union Electric Company 
Laubenstein Mfg. Company 37. United Iron Works Company 
Ledoux & Company, Inc................ 41 Vulcan lron Works 

Leetonia Tool Company, The...... 37. Wstern Chemical M‘g. Company 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, The. 48 West Virginia Rail Company, The 
Longyear Company, E. J. re’ 41 Weir Frog Company 
Lunkenheimer Company, The............ 37 Wilmot Engineering Company 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Company......._ 14 Wood Equipment Company, The 
Machinery Warehouse & SalesCo....... 35 Worthington Pump & Machinery Co. 
Marioneaux, Stott & Beck.............. 43 Wyoming Shovel Works.......... 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


Best Since 1820°’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


~ ~ 4 


| Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 


601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Collieries — 
Harry E., L. V ; Forty 
Fort, L. V.: Mount 
Lookout, L. V. or D., 
L. & W.; Lackawanna, 
D., L. & W. or Erie. 


Schuylkill Colltertes — 
Buck Run, P. & R.; 
New Castle, P. R. R. 


Baltimore 


Sonman Smithing—1%-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 


Boston 


Agents for 
| Pardee Bros. & Co. 
Lattimer-Lehigh 


ANTHRACITE 


AND 


BITUMINOUS | 


COALS 


Bituminous—Sonman 
Shaft, ‘‘B’’ Vein; Son- 
man Slope, ‘‘E”’ Vein. 


SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Chicago Buffalo 
Cable Address: ‘‘THORNEALE"” 


Mauch Chunk 
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Ready? 


It’s your Play 


CASH will win the WAR 
FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


SAVE — BUY — SAVE 


Support the Men and Service 
with boundless backing 


' VICTORY IS THE LIMIT 
Put the Loan over 


“Serve Together” Right on the Minute | 


THE MORSE CHAIN IS SERVING— 


On Submarines: By driving the oil pumps, and by 
operating the steering and diving controls. - 
On. Warships: By operating gun rammers, the 
turret turning mechanism, and the ammuni- 
tion hoists. 
In Arsenals and Forts: By operating big guns, 
and by driving lineshafts and 
machine tools. 
At Panama: By operating the safety gate 
hoists at the locks. 
In Mines: By driving pumps, compres- 
sors, blowers, fans and conveyors. 
In Steel Plants: By driving rolling mills, 
wire drawing benches, machine 
tools, etc. , 
In Industrial Plants Everywhere» 
(producing Munitions, Guns, 
Ships, Airplanes, Nitrates, 
Textiles, Foodstuffs, etc.) : 
By driving machines 
and lineshafts. 


Maintain Help 
Utilities at Win 
Mazimum 
Efficiency 


Power 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. Address nearest Office. FACTS WILL SURPRISE. 

Largest Manufacturers of 
MORSE CHAIN C0., Silent Chains in the World ITHACA, NY. 
Boston: 141 Milk St. Pittsburgh: Westinghouse Bldg. 


Chicago: Merchant L. & T. Bldg. San Francisco: Monadnock Bld 
Cleveland: Engineers Bldg. Atlanta: Earl & Scott, Chandler Bldg. 


Detroit: 1003 Woodward Ave. Kansas City: Morse Engineerin 

Detroit V Ave. ans y: Morse E ring Co., R. A. Long Bldg. 
Greensboro: 805 Ashboro St. Minneapolis: Strong-Scott Manutactaring Co. St. 
New York: 50 Church St. St. Louts: Morse Engineering Co., Chemical Bidg. 


Canada: Montreal, Jones & Glassco, St. Nicholas Bldg. 
Toronto, Jones & Glassco, Traders Bank Bidg. 
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A Shipment of Jeffrey Pit Car Loaders 


for a Mine in Canada 


The scarcity of men is felt more in Canada than, as yet, in the 
United States—Machinery MUST assist the shovel if the present 
production is to be maintained or surpassed. 


INSTALL JEFFREY PIT CAR LOADERS 


Figure Out for Yourself: 


How much you could increase your output by the aid of machines that will 
enable your loaders to load twice as much per man as at present—And the 


saving you can effect in the cost per ton by doubling the amount of coal 
from each room. 


Note that by the use of the Jeffrey Loading Machine the coal does not have to be lifted more than 
a few inches—and a considerable quantity can be rolled or pushed directly on to conveyer with 
practically no muscular effort. 


Write for our New Bulletin No. 246-E, giving full particulars regarding 
these machines. In making inquiry for Loaders, give gauge of track, 
height and length of coal car, and the space between top of car and roof. 


THE JEFFREY MFC. CO., 958 NORTH 4TH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Cleveland Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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